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OVERHEAD PROJECTORS: 


Today they are adding new breadth to the 
entire field of visual education. In effect 
they enable instructors to face and address 
their students while projecting large, clear, 
multicolor images onto screens and walls. |n- 
structors thus graphically illustrate points 
under discussion while observing class re- 
actions in a lighted room! 


EVERYWHERE TRAINING 
IS CALLED FOR! 


Instructors are asking, 


How can users of overhead projectors make transparencies from 
the visual materials now contained in their textbooks, manua's, 
charts, and printed matter—without resorting to expensive dark- 
room methods or “‘outside’’ suppliers? 


The new Ozalid Projector-Printer Kit is the answer. Now, you can 


make transparencies from any materials . . . opaques or tracings, 
two-sided, book-bound, even wall-mounted. You can make them 
quickly, simply, inexpensively—in color or black and white . . . with 
overlays and exploded effects . . . in fact, with dozens of new 
effects. 

Audio-Visual Centers can build a library of transparencies . . . or 


send catalogs of reproducible masters to schools, permitting them 
to make their own projectables in a few simple steps. The possi- 
bilities are practically unlimited. The modest equipment cost and 
ease of operation make the Projecto-Printer particularly suited for 
transparency-making on a local or decentralized basis. 


OZALID PROJECTO-PRINTER makes transparencies 


for overhead projection from any original 





For complete details on overhead 
projectors and equipment for 
making transparencies write or 


call 


W. A. YODER CO. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
714-16 N. Cleveland Street 
Phone 6-5403 Richmond 21, Va. 
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Sico System Table Seating 
Seats More People at LESS COST! 

















| MODEL B-Y 
10 AND 12 FOOT 

a PORTABLE TABLES 

sf AND ATTACHED BENCHES 

th : 

ar 

nN ‘ 

dy 


Seating Capacity: 
16 adults or 20 children 


Space Requirements: 51.5 sq. ft. in use; 8.25 Top Dimensions: Each top section 30” wide by 

sq. ft. folded. 60” or 72” long. 

Top Colors Available: Mink (platinum walnut) Top Height: 25”, 27”, or 29” at customer’s 

is standard. The following colors are available option (27” standard). 

on special order: Limed rift oak, rotary birch, Seat Height: 13”, 15”, 17” (15” standard). 

tan linen, green linen. Banding, other than stainless steel, available on 
tops upon request at no additional cost. 





Manufactured by 


SICO SEATING, INC. 


Distributed by 


FLOWERS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


327 West Main Street 






Richmond, Virginia 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Streets 
500 Reoms @ 500 Baths 

Rates from $5.00 

Air-Conditioned Rooms 


HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 









HOTEL WM. BYRD 
Opposite Bread Street Station 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 
Rates from $4.25 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 
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VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- i 
dial weleome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine ing 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- "Con 

pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 

economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths $5.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND ‘fee 








HOTEL KING CARTER 
Bighth and Broad Streets 
250 Rooms @ 250 Baths 
Rates frem $3.50 

Air-Conditioned Rooms 








\Fire-PRroor GaracE Accomoparions Proviven By ALL FIVE Hore.s_ 
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Three years ago, I sent you a copy 
of a letter I had written Governor- 
elect Stanley, outlining the problems, 
and describing the dilemma of the 
Perhaps some 
of our readers would be interested in 


Fredericksburg schools. 


knowing what has happened to the 
Fredericksburg schools since that 
time. ... 

In the spring of 1954, through the 
cooperative efforts of Superintendent 
Hook, the School Board, the City 
Council, and the Fredericksburg Edu- 
cation Association, a new salary scale 
for the Fredericksburg teachers was 
This scale started at $2,800 
and ran to a maximum of $4,000 over 
years for teachers hold- 
ing a Collegiate Professional Certifi- 
cate, with a $200 differential for teach- 
ers holding a Master’s degree. It ran 
from $2,400 to $3,600 for teachers 
holding a Normal Professional Certifi- 
cate. The scale was unanimously rec- 
ommended by the School Board. After 
careful study, the City Council passed 
it by a large majority. 


adopted. 


a period of 12 


This scale was 
put into effect session 1954-55. Every 
teacher was placed on the scale ac- 
cording to training and experience. 
This meant an increase of about $800 
for the majority of the Fredericks- 
burg teachers. A few increases were 
more and a few less, depending on the 
teacher’s former salary and position on 
the scale. For the City Council, this 
meant an increase in appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries of slightly over $50,- 
000. 

The adoption of this salary scale 
had an immediate effect on the Fred- 
ericksburg schools. It had a stabilizing 
effect on the faculties Teacher 
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turnover dropped in one year from 
35% to 12%. 

Beginning session 1956-57, the salary 
scale was increased to $2,900-$4,200 
over a 13-year period for teachers hold- 
ing collegiate certificates, with a $200 
differential for holders of Master’s ce. 
grees, and $2,500-$3,800 for teachers 
holding Normal Professional Certifi- 
cates. 

Not only has the increased salary 
scale been the means of obtaining and 
holding stronger teachers. It has raised 
the professional tone of our teachers 

. and enabled him to become a big- 
ger and better person, with more to 
offer his students. 

The Fredericksburg Schools offer 
their teachers a splendid opportunity 
for in-service training. Since August, 
1954, the school calendar has been set 
up on the basis of 180 teaching days, 
and 20 work days... . 

The teacher’s social life in Fred- 
ericksburg is not forgotten . . . The 
church circles and civic groups wel- 







come members of the teaching staff | 


into their midst. 

Three years ago, 
from Mary Washington College who 
had been trained in our schools were 
by-passing Fredericksburg for more 
lucrative positions elsewhere. 
the past year, some of the most ef- 
ficient of Mary Washington’s 1956 
graduates were employed in the Fred- 
ericksburg schools. 

Teacher morale in Fredericksburg is 
high, Mutual trust and respect exist 
between the teachers and the admin- 
istration. Relations between the teach- 
ers and the School Board, the Council, 
and the community at large are quite 
good... . 


student teachers 7 


During | 


Through local effort and close co- j 


operation between school and com- 
munity, we have come a long way 
during the past three years. The 


changing picture shows what can be § 


done when a community is deeply and 
sincerely interested in the welfare of 
its children. 
Mrs. Helen R. Locke 
Fredericksburg 


What a wonderful surprise your 
letter was! I am most grateful for the 
life membership and all its privileges. 
I was always interested in the VEA 
even after our college was changed to 


liberal arts—and I shall continue that J 


interest. 
Eva Taylor Eppes 
Stony Creek 
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cream cones... things like that. 





EA brought into balance with our needs. 














OF course he is, right now, but today’s little boy must 
be tomorrow’s skilled scientist or engineer... 
erica’s supply of technically trained people is to 





y, he’s only interested in baseball, frogs, puppies, 


if 





Him? An Atomic Scientist? 


And he can’t do it alone! Maybe he’s not interested 
in education now ... but we are, and you are, and 
someday he will be, too. Someday he’ll thank you, 
his teacher, for the inspiration, guidance and edu- 
cationa] background you’re giving him today. He’ll 
thank you tomorrow ...but we want to thank 
you today, during this American Education Week. 


bes ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


eee 
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EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


£ BORROW 100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 






credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


) To State Finance Company, Dept. T-1360 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my ap; lication for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 

1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 

whatsoever. 

Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount earned 


Age... per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach...» 


How long with 
present employer..._.._._.__.___._...... 


Husband or wife's 
EE ee ae 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) ‘ 


Bank you deal with (Name)... 
Amount you owe bank? $. 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


Previous 
employment 
Saiary 


per month $ 


Town 
Town 
Monthly payments? $ 


or person 


you NOW owe on a loan: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no ¢0- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 














Monthly payments include beth 
TC interest and principal; 











you 20 









MONTHS t 





+ 100% 


$ 673\5 | 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 


1995) ) 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 





374|5 








confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. T-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 
$ .|$ : - eer 
|s oon ae 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative infor nation 
for our confidential files 


To Whom Owing 


Name of Relative (Relationship) — 
Street Town . State 0 
Name of Relative (Relationship) .... sientieiniation 
Street Town State ee 
Name of Relative Relationship) vikvciatiinidie 
Street Town State Occup nonin 
Name of Relative (Relationship) noida 
Street . Town ._.... State .-.- .Occup... ‘ileal 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 














Dicthinctesichniowinipiicy SAF CIO siseccsctneces Add ‘ 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here \ddress 
payment to? (Name)..........00. Town en ae ree 
ID It I ohh esccinenteccncéditeasencese Town County State jist cnisibaiplnp tia 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment | 
ot Leen 6........... Payment $ | Due Date Due Date Seseiekinisiniaeiy Date Pee 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


without notice, 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 














~ | 





This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on tiat part over $1/( 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such unpa:d 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





ag na 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


warm RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN nn mame eaneeanaaaaae 
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These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturers. 


An Automatic 8mm movie camera 
; the first in the world in which light 
1ys alone supply the power to generate 
the electric current which adjusts the lens; 
) batteries, motors or springs are used 
for the exposure setting. The current is 
transmitted directly from the photoelectric 
ell to a mechanism controlling the lens 
iris. The movie maker winds the camera, 
gshts and shoots. Available in photo- 
raphic stores at $169.95 (Bell 6 Howell 
Company, Public Relations Department, 
100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, II- 


nois) 


Movie Projection Stand — Light- 
veight; easily transported; new on the 
market. It is electrically controlled and 
equipped with a soft glow light for view- 
ng and identifying slides, thus eliminating 
groping in the dark. Automatically turn 
lamps off or on when the projector is 
turned on and off. Easy to collapse for 
storage, it takes up a minimum of space. 
Premier Materials Company, 2029 N. 
Halsted St., Chicago 14, III.) 


Fibreglass Utility Box is useful in 
Home Economics, Manual Training and 
Arts department. A _ storage 

x for in-work projects, equipment and 
supplies. The boxes are seamless, easy to 
lean and can be compactly stacked when 
not in use, A stack of 24 boxes is only 
8” high. Cost $7.95 each with dis- 

unts for large quantity purchases. 

Camuel Olson Mfg. Co., Inc., 2418 

omingdale Ave., Chicago, IIl.) 


Industrial 


Protractangle is a unique new draw- 
y instrument that does the work of a 
ruler, triangle, compass, and protractor. 
pecially useful to students, teachers and 
tists. Made of strong, warp-proof clear 
lastic it comes in a kit containing in- 
structions for making circles, all angles, 
ares; thumb tacks, map pins and an 
x 11 fiber drawing board punched for 
trying in a ring binder. Price $1.25, 
ailable at school supply stores. (Green- 
Novelty Company, 1031 15th St., 

nver, Colorado.) 


Weather Kit—a new 
device that will add 
to discussion about the weather. It 
ides a weather map and easily under- 
d weather chart and also an_ intri- 
ing ‘‘Weather Wheel’. The 29x42 inch 
ther chart is in full color. Price $1.00. 
y be obtained in school supply or book 
res (C. S. Hammond © Co., Inc., 
w York, New York) 
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Hammond’s 
ther predicting 


750 Specialist multi-purpose projec- 
tor features ample illumination for show- 
ing slides or filmstrips in large rooms, 
plus less need for room-darkening. It 
will show single or double frame film- 
strip sizes, printed vertically or horizon- 
tally on the roll. It is furnished with a 
manual slide changer but will also accept 
the Semimatic changer and the Electric 
changer which provides automatic and re- 
mote-control operation with 2x2 slides. 

It can be used in combination with the 
Record Master—a three-speed record and 
transcription player—for soundslide and 
sound-strip presentations. The projector 
is mounted in a two-tone scuff-proof 
fabric-covered case, which provides “‘wind 
tunnel’ cooling. Price of $129.50 in- 
cludes case and manual changer. (Available 
only from Bell & Howell audio-visual 
dealers, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45, Illinois) 


Super Anscochrome Wallet Exposure 
Guide has been prepared to assist in 
achieving daylight or flash exposure ac- 
curacy as well as filter recommendation 
for the new high speed (ASA—100) 
color film. (Normally costs 10¢ but will 
be sent free upon application to Colorfax 
Laboratories, Inc., 1160 Bonifant St., 
Silver Spring, Md.) 


Sky-Walk is a pedestrian overpass de- 
veloped for use as a means of getting 
across busy city streets or highways with- 
out endangering lives. It is engineered to 
span two, four, six or more lane thorough- 
fares. It has many features that shouid 
make the overpass desirable to boards of 
education. It can be quickly erected, dis- 
mantled and moved. It has a moving joint 
that prevents temperature damage. One 
feature that catches the eye of safety of- 
ficials is enclosure of the suspended sec- 
tion with heavy gauge cyclone fencing 
that prevents persons using it from ac- 
cidentally or otherwise toppling to the 
ground, water or pavement below. (C. 
D. Scarlett Co., Inc., 4980 Park Lake 
Road, P. O. Box 688, East Lansing, 
Michigan ) 


FILMS 


‘“The Soviet Union: the Land and the 
People’ (14 min. color also, Coronet 
Films) brings new material for upper 
elementary through high school classes. 
Geography-centered and similar in scope 
to others of the ‘‘Land and People’’ series 
dealing with other countries of Asia and 
Europe, this film shows how land forms 
and climate in the world’s largest country 
influences the lives of people. Also, pre- 
sented objectively and non-politically, is 
the current trend toward developing new 
land uses and industrialization. 


Elementary children’s interests in nat- 
ural science and language arts background 
kindle and glow with ‘“‘Aquarium Won- 
derland’’ (10 min, color) and ‘‘Animal 
Life at Low Tide’’ (10 min. color, both 
by Pat Dowling Films, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal.). You 
see all about the goldfish and snails, how 





to make and maintain an aquarium, in the 
former. In the latter, a boy and girl beach- 
comb for the creatures left in the tide- 
pools—Starfish, tubeworms, sea anemone, 
limpits, sea urchins, crabs, snails. You 
see them alive and close-up (in hand if 
safe, to give size concepts) while the nar- 
rator tells briefly some of what you can’t 
see—how the creatures see, feel, move, eat, 
protect themselves, and some unusual 
wonder about each find, all before the 
tide comes in again. 

An enthusiastic film lesson for older 
students as well as for the upper element- 
ary scientists is ‘“The Bumblebee” (11 
min. color also, Deusing Films, 5325 W. 
Van Beck Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis.). 
Good photography enlarges and highlights 
details while the year-long story extends 
understanding and puts details in their 
place. The first queen emerges in early 
spring, finds a nest in the earth where she 
stores food. Workers hatch and join her, 
and when she gets lost, kidnap and im- 
prison another queen who lays the eggs 
for their nest in late summer. We watch 
the life cycle from grub, to cocoon, to 
adult, with new queens and workers ready 
to hibernate under-ground in the fall 
while the old bees will not survive the 
winter. Note is given the bumblebees’ 
singular ability to pollinate the red clover, 
always an item of interest to children. 

Do you have catalogs from the produc- 
ers I have mentioned? A note to them 
will bring descriptions of other films help- 
ful to you. 


Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


& 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond 2-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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G. Kolbe. INC 


EAST MAIN STREET 
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BRUNSWICK 


THE ADVANCED DESIGN SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Still Setting The Pace and As Modern As Tomorrow’s Newspaper. 
The Choice of Leading Architects and School Authorities 
Everywhere. 
























Seating for every school room is a 
major part of the Brunswick Line. 
Whether Music Room, as above, or 
classroom, to the left, we can equip 


it right with Brunswick! 


Members: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee St. Phone 7-4287 Richmond 20 
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Editorials 


[he State Board Budget 


— of the highlights of the budget submitted 
by the State Board of Education to the Governor 
and his Advisory Budget Committee on Tuesday, 
October 1, are as follows: (Unless otherwise noted, 
all amounts will include both years of the biennium. ) 

1. The budget request for the 1958-60 biennium 
is around $42,000,000 in additional funds over the 
orevious biennium. (The 1956-58 budget requested 
$30,000,000 in additional funds.) 

2. Nearly $33,500,000 is to be added to the Basic 
Appropriations making possible an increase for each 
assigned teaching position from $1500 to $1950 for 
1958-59 and $2100 for 1959-60. 

3. The $33,500,000 is accounted for as follows: 


Approximately $12,000,000 is required for the 
biennium to provide $150 annual increments under 
the present scale for every State aid teaching position. 

Approximately $5,000,000 is required for new 
positions based on ADA. 

Approximately $16,500,000 is required to increase 
the salary schedule $300 over the present scale for 
each State aid teaching position. 

4. The state-wide saiary scale will be increased 
from $2400-$3600 to $2700-$3900 for the session 
1958-59 and will remain at that figure for 1959-60. 

5. There is no increase in the Salary Equalization 
Fund. 

6. There is an increase of around $2,500,000 in 
the Minimum Education Program Fund which will 
be used chiefly for increase in ADA. 

7. Other substantial increases requested: 

(a) Special Education—$8 13,406 
(b) Vocational Education—$1,852,079 
(c) Transportation of Pupils—$1,166,710 
(1) This increase will be based on $6 per 
pupil, $.06 a mile, and $250 per bus. 
(d) Sick leave—$442,000 
(1) ‘This provision for reimbursement not 
to exceed a maximum of $4 per day 
per substitute instead of the former 
State appropriation not to exceed $3 
per day. The accumulated leave per- 
mitted will be increased from 30 to 
45 days. 
(e) Free Textbooks—$339,000 
This will continue the present arrangement 
for free textbooks and will extend aid to 
the rental textbook systems to the extent 
of $1 per pupil in the elementary grades. 


(f) Libraries—$833,355 
for NOVEMBER, 1957 
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(g) Twelve-months Principals—$250,000 
This will provide $500 for 850 school 
principals instead of State aid of $666.66 
for 450 principals. 


(h) Laboratories, Science, and Other Instruc- 
tional Equipment—$500,000 
This is to be matched by a similar amount 
from the localities for the provision of 
laboratory materials in science, history 
geography, as well as audio-visual aids 
such as projectors. 

8. The State Board also requested that $10,000,- 
000 be added to the Literary Fund the first year of the 
biennium and $5,000,000 the second year. 

The following VEA Statement of Policy Con- 
cerning the State Board of Education's Budget was 
approved by the VEA Board of Directors and pre- 
sented to the VEA Delegate Assembly: 


VEA STATEMENT OF POLICY CONCERNING 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S 
BUDGET—1958-60 


Submitted by VEA Legislative Committee 


The 1958-60 budget of the State Board of Edu- 
cation calls for an increase of $42,000,000 in 
additional funds for public education over the 
previous biennium. We wish to commend the 
State Board of Education for this request. This 
budget, if adopted, will provide a State-wide 
minimum salary of $2700-$3900, increases for 
special education, vocational education, trans- 
portation of pupils, sick leave, libraries, employ- 
ment of additional twelve-months principals and 
aid for instructional supplies, all of which we 
commend and support. 

We urge more consideration of one of the VEA’s 
basic concepts that all boys and girls in Virginia 
should have comparable educational opportunities 
regardless of where they live or how much wealth 
exists in their communities. It is our considered 
opinion and sincere conviction that the equaliza- 
tion factor can be greatly improved within the 
framework of the present Minimum Education 
Program formula and that an additional appro- 
priation should be made to this fund sufficient to 
reimburse each locality 100% according to the 
operation of the present Minimum Education 
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Program formula instead of the present 57% of 
the entitlement. This would have the effect of 
bringing more nearly to realization the VEA pro- 
posed salary schedule of $3600-$6000. Such a 
program would decrease present educational in- 
equities existing presently between wealthy and 
less wealthy counties of our Commonwealth. 
Because of the great need for money to fill the 
requests already made and the requests that would 
be made if the money were available for school 
construction, we request the Governor to urge the 
General Assembly to transfer immediately $25,- 
000,000 of the State surplus to the Literary Fund. 


As we see it—in other words, unless and until we 
come to grips with the principle of equalization, 
which is already largely employed in most of the 
other states, we will continue to have wide disparities 
in the educational opportunities offered the boys and 
girls of Virginia. 

Under the distribution method proposed by the 
State Board of Education, it would take the full re- 
ceipts of the three per cent sales tax without any 
exemptions to put the VEA salary schedule into effect. 
If the State Board’s proposed distribution formula is 
to be approved and continued, it will take approxi- 
mately i4 years to reach our VEA salary objective. 

The solution to the problem lies in the distribu- 
tion of State funds as recommended in the statement 
above or in a similar method which would place 
large emphasis upon equalization. 


Fifty Years In Public Education 


Editorial reprint from The Danville Register, 
Sunday, October 27, 1957 


HEN POLITICIANS speak of schools, as 

they are doing in the current campaign, and 
when educators and parents do likewise, as they so 
often do, emphasis frequently is on failure to reach 
levels which the particular speaker thinks should be 
reached. Like the customer who wanted his par- 
ticular order delivered yesterday, the impatient 
spokesman for better schools is inclined to leave an 
impression that no progress is being made. 

Virginia’s public school system, as a going con- 
cern, is young. How young is indicated by the plat- 
form for better schools laid down as its goal in the 
first edition of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
issued in October 1907. That platform listed 10 
items, of which four serve the purpose of indicating 
how small and limited was the ‘‘public school] sys- 
tem.”’ 

1. A system of graded schools for cities, towns 
and rural districts. 

2. Consolidation of schools in rural districts and 
the transportation of pupils so that the graded school 
system may be successful. 

3. At least seven distinct grades for primary and 
grammar grade work and four years for high school 
work. 

4. At least one high school in every county. 
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In 1907 total operating expenditures for public 
schools was $3,308,000. For the school year 1955 
56 it was $137,000,000—more than a 40-fold in- 
crease, and the figure was even greater for the last 
school year. 

In 1907 the average school session was 131 days 
Currently it is 180 days and Governor Stanley 
wants a study made of all-year operation. 

In 1907 the average annual salary of the public 
school teacher was $277. In 1955-56 it was $3,298 
—a 14-fold increase and the figure was still higher 
for last year and still higher for the current session 

In 1907 there were 9,468 teachers in the public 
schools. In 1955-56 there were 28,710. Current 
figure is about 30,000. 


Progress must be judged from where you started 
to where you are. By any such measurement, Vir- 
ginia’s public schools have made great progress dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 

The Virginia Journal, in its golden year, has had 
a large share in the progress made in public educa- 
tion in Virginia. May it prove equally as influential 
and effective during the next 50 years. 


Losing 1500 


i ye Howard J. Bryant of the University of Vir- 
ginia has conducted a study of the upper quarter, 
in terms of achievement, of 1956 Virginia high school 
seniors which reveals the following significant con- 
ditions: 

1. ‘Twice as many girls as boys achieve top quarter 
standing. 


2. Approximately 1500 top quarter graduates will 
not go to college. 

3. Just as many if not more of the seniors who fail 
to go to college do so because they were not motivated 
rather than lack of funds. 


4. Less than 6 per cent of the parents of the upper 
quarter seniors had discussed the educational plans of 
their children with teachers or counselors. 

5. Those who would have gone to college indicated 
education as their second choice. 


Forward 


HE 1957 VEA Delegate Assembly took one 

of the strongest forward steps in our history 
when it approved a program of expanded services 
based upon an increase in dues. This expanded pro- 
gram, which will not be fully developed until our 
building is paid for, will pay rich dividends to the 
profession and will result in an improved public 
school system in Virginia. 

The necessity of a strong independent professional 
education association is being increasingly felt by 
our own members and by the lay public as well. The 
extent to which other groups have achieved full pro- 
fessional status has been in direct relationship to the 
strength of their professional organizations and the 
dedication and vision of those who comprise them. 
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Teachers 


Pome are inevitably cast 
in the role of leaders of young 
people in any community. It fol- 
lows with certainty that they are 
in the public eye and subject to 
scrutiny that applies to few other 
workers. A brief analysis of the 
situation is attempted in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, with a listing 
of factors that operate, and some 
statement of attitudes and stand- 
ards from either the teacher’s or 
the public’s side of the equation. 


Community Expectations 
Education as a way to better 
living calls for extended care of all 
children by teachers over a period 
f years. This is the way in a 
civilized society. In this relation 
teachers are models in living for the 
hildren they teach, both in causing 
them to learn, and in developing 
ersonal qualities of worthwhile 


haracter. 
Schools for all children, sup- 
rted by all adults, is a social 


gency that expresses great faith in 
lucation through those called to 
ich. The charge of trust based 
on faith in school benefits to 
uldren and confidence in teachers 
s public servants amount to an 
jual charge of responsibility upon 
achers. Such a responsibility can- 
t be taken lightly. In a situation 
iught with opportunity to render 
‘fessional service to young people 
ere is the implied duty to do just 
at, and at a high level. Teaching 
intrinsically service to human 
ings that must be well done in 
e@ very nature of the situation. 
eachers can afford to do no less 
an their very best. 
People expect teachers to be well 
nformed, intelligent in human 
tacts, and willing to make 
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by PAUL HOUNCHELL 


Professor of Education, Madison College 


Harrisonburg 


Second in a series of articles by Mr. Hounchell on 
“Teachers in the Community”’’—of interest to both 
new and experienced teachers. 


Are Public Examples 


steady and sustained effort in their 
assigned posts of duty. They want 
teachers of personal integrity, posi- 
tive attitudes of interest in and 
helpfulness to children, good ex- 
amples for children who learn. The 
public believes in teachers, would 
like to help them in ways which 
may appear, want them to succeed 
quite as much as the teachers them- 
selves want to make good. Only a 
sustained effort by teachers and 
solid backing by citizens can make 
a good modern school. The 
elements exist in the situation for 
such an outcome. 


Teachers Are a Public Concern 


Grown people have an invest- 
ment of money and personal inter- 
est in their children firmly tied to 
the work of teachers. Children gen- 
erally look upon teachers with 
some interest and respect that is 
ordinarily accorded to the position 
of teacher. Teachers themselves ex- 
pect to occupy a place of impor- 
tance and fitting respect in the 
lives of the children and their 
elders. 

In a complex situation of such 
public concern teachers are ex- 
amples of extreme human impor- 
tance to children and adults. They 
need to be in the wide-open posi- 
tion of trust and confidence, above 
any doubt as to professional com- 
petence or suspicion for personal 
actions, self-confident and assured 
in their service situation. With 
such expectation from children and 
grown people, placed in a situation 
loaded with opportunities to serve, 
teachers can hardly afford to do less 
than deliver as expected. All doubt- 
ful performance or questionable 
factors are matters of damaging 
moment to children, to grown 


people, and to teachers themselves 
as the persons with most at stake. 
The people place almost magic 
value on the work of teachers as 
leaders of their children. They are 
not too understanding of how chil- 
dren learn and what is really im- 
portant to learn, so have to depend 
upon teachers in both respects. 
Teaching is a rather complicated 
professional service as it has de- 
veloped in America out of 300 
years of trial and gradual prog- 
ress. Parents are concerned about 
the kinds and amounts of edu- 
cation their sons and daughters 
get and trust educated teachers 
to furnish the know-how. They 
really want to help teachers in- 
dividually or in an organized way, 
through PTA or other groups, as 
they are able or have opportunity. 


Community Attitudes 

Actually parents see in teachers 
a way to add much to what they 
alone can do in bringing up their 
children. Indeed, many of them 
know in their hearts that they are 
not very good parents and want 
the teacher's better example and in- 
fluence as a nearly ideal substitute 
for their own shortcomings. There- 
fore, they want teachers to offset in 
their children’s lives the not-too- 
perfect example of parents. While 
this seems rather inconsistent, it is 
really a high tribute to the estimate 
placed upon teachers by school 
patrons. 

Of course some community peo- 
ple are over-critical and suspicious 
and like to choose teachers as tar- 
gets. These have to be accepted and 
allowed for, though they are really 
not representative of the citizen- 
ship. Some are just plain hypo- 
critical in setting standards for 
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teachers which are unreasonable 
and not even closely approximated 
by the critics themselves. Fortu- 
nately the numbers of these groups 
are not great and careful action by 
teachers may keep their nuisance 
effect subdued. Dealing with such 
people is a severe test of the teach- 
er’s patience and tact. Discretion is 
far the better part of valor in cases 
of this kind. Teachers may gain 
assurance from a picture of most 
people wanting the best for their 
children and trusting teachers for 
that. 


Community Standards 

As models for young people and 
public examples in the school com- 
munity teachers are strongly in the 
limelight, the cynosure of all eyes. 
All that teachers do or say becomes 
public information in short order. 
How they dress, the appearance 
they make, the manner of living in 
dozens of respects are matters of 
information in considerable detail, 
especially for the children in any 
school situation, as well as for their 
interested parents. The habits of 
teachers in all matters where there 
is a moral slant, their choice of 
amusements as approved or ques- 
tionable, and many other types of 
personal behavior become frequent 
topics of discussion and general 
surmise. Even speech, posture, so- 
cial engagements, and dates come 
in for attention by all who are not 
too busy to heed such matters. 

Other affairs of teachers are of 
varying interest. Married teachers, 
most often local residents, live the 
double life of homemakers and 
teachers. Even though the average 
teacher in the nation seems to be 
approaching the status of being ma- 
ture, married, and local, still many 
people find it difficult to accept such 
a social phenomenon. A divorced 
person is still looked upon circum- 
spectly, actually with some doubt. 
Religious affiliations and activities 
are noted, as well as citizenship 
activities and political identifica- 
tion. Personal business _ trans- 
actions, shopping habits, and pay- 
ment of bills are likely to be known 
by all, especially in places of small 
population. Such matters make 
teachers even more public examples 
for all children and objects of ap- 
proval or criticism for adults. 
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The picture grows more healthy 
in some directions. In comparison 
with times past there is a definite 
trend toward liberality in judg- 
ments, a realization that teachers 
are human and have rights to per- 
sonal expression. This may be due 
to more maturity and better edu 
cation among teachers and the fact 
that many are responsible residents 
locally. The activities of the com- 
munity as a whole enlist more and 
more teachers as club members, 
youth leaders, or church workers. 
There is also probably a larger de- 
gree of tolerance among people 
after two world wars and the larger 
world perspective brought about 
through many recent influences. 
Teachers are part of a broadened 
pattern of community living. 
Young women as temporary resi- 
dents engaged in teaching are most 
likely to come under the public’s 
most critical scrutiny. Because 
there still lingers something of the 
old double standard for the sexes 
that condones in young men what 
would be condemned in young 
women, the men teachers are freer 
from the public-example, public- 
servant complex. 


Some Conclusions 


After all, parents and other citi- 
zens are a great bulwark of strength 
in the operation of the schools of 
any community, over and above 
their taxpaying for financial sup- 
port. They constitute public opin- 
ion at the grass roots, either as in- 
dividuals or in collective capacity. 
What they think of teachers is 
rather crucial in total outcome 
There is every reason for teachers 
to strive for trust and confidence 
from those they serve as the best 
circumstance to make service full- 
fledged and effective. 


There need be nothing of the 
martyr’s attitude in teachers who 
live up to the high standard of 
being public examples. By being 
loyal to one’s own professional 
group through performing fully 
the work needed and exemplifying 
the finest personal living a teacher 
is doing the best thing for personal 
success in a great social service. 
Success in a complicated undertak- 
ing like teaching is the high mark 
of one’s calling—the indispensible 
condition that leads on to greater 
achievement in the profession. 











New Textbooks on 
Virginia History 

Three Virginia history textbooks 
have reached the schools this year, as 
a result of the General Assembly’s 
action seven years ago to strengthen 
the teaching of Virginia history by di- 
recting the preparation of new texts. 

Two news books recently released 
are Cavalier Commonwealth for grades 
11 and 12, and Virginia, a history, 
geography and government text for 
grade 7. The third book, a Virginia his- 
tory for fourth graders, was published 
last spring. 

Cavalier Commonwealth, with un- 
usual illustrations, points up historical 
periods with narration on the influence 
of individual men, such as chapters 
entitled “John Tyler’s Virginia” and 
“Carter Glass’s Virginia.” 

In the chapter on the years 1861 to 
1865, the difference between the 
authors and the Virginia History and 
Government Textbook Commission has 
been resolved. This section simply refers 
to “the war”, avoiding either “Civil 
War” or the “War Between the States.” 

Much of the book is based on re- 
search and organization by Dr. Mar- 
vin W. Schlegel, professor of history 
at Longwood College. The commission 
selected Dr. W. Edwin Hemphill 
to revise the manuscript of the 
Pennsylvania born professor to ade- 
quately present the Southern view- 
point. Dr. Hemphill is director of the 
history division of the Virginia State 
Library and edits the Virginia Caval- 
cade. The third co-author of this book 
is Sadie E. Engelberg, head of the 
history department at Richmond’s 
John Marshall High School. Miss 
Engelberg prepared study guides and 
a high school teacher’s suggestions for 
the text. All three names appear on 
the title page. 

The seventh grade book, featuring 
colorful drawings of highlights in 
Virginia history, was written by Dr. 
Francis Butler Simkins, associate 
professor of History at Longwcod 
College; the late Col. Sidman P. 
Poole, former head of the geography 
department at the University of Vir- 
ginia; and Miss Spotswood Hunni- 
eutt, teacher of history in the 
Williamsburg schools, 

Captain John Smith’s Page, which 
tells the story of the Jamestown 
colony, was written by Marion Nes- 
bitt, fourth grade teacher at Maury 
School, Richmond. This book on Vir- 


| ginia history was released last spring. 
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HE article ‘On Hoodwinking 
the Public’ by Harold C. 
Hand, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Virgima Journal of 
Education, would seem to be some- 
what less than candid. Permit me 
to extend his results and compare 
them more fully with similar re- 
sults for 1900. 
Mr. Hand first presents the fol- 
lowing table. 


| The Dedicated and the Incompetent 


by FERREL ATKINS 





“The March issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
contained an article by Harold C. Hand relative to the status of mathe- 
matics in the public high school (‘On Hoodwinking the Public’). A 
careful study of this article, together with the statistical sources from 
whence it came, leads one to the unfortunate conclusion that it may 
by Mr. Hand who attempts to hoodwink the public. Accordingly, I 
have prepared a reply to Mr. Hand”, says the author of this article. 

The author, Ferrel Atkins, is Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics at the University of Richmond. 





NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS 
IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS OF PUBLIC SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


1900 


Number 
[Total enrollment ......... 519,251 
Enrollment in mathematics 
Algebra gig 292,287 
General mathematics ...... 
Geometry 142,235 
Trigonometry 9,915 


He continues, “‘Critics of the 
public schools have added up these 
two columns of percentage figures 
and announced to the world that 
only 55 percent of all American 
high-school students are taking any 
work in mathematics these days’. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion Mr. 
Hand states is exactly the conclu- 
sion one must draw from the table 
quoted. The use of the present 
tense ‘‘are taking’’ implies of course 
an instantaneous measure. This 
means, to be specific, that had you 
entered an average high school in 
1900, you would have found 
85.6% of the students currently 
enrolled in mathematics. Had this 
experiment been repeated in 1950, 
you would have found only 
54.7% of the students enrolled in 
nathematics.. This comparison 
lone is not encouraging. Further- 
nore, we note that 23.9% of 
hose taking mathematics (13.1% 
f the student body) were enrolled 
n general mathematics, a review of 
lementary arithmetic which the 
igh school of 1900 was fortunate- 
y able to struggle along without. 


Using an enrollment breakdown 
n mathematics, Mr. Hand then 
pplies the percentages to a hypo- 
hetical school of 500 students. 
\llow me to complete that table, 
ombine it with a previous table 
‘f Hand’s and rearrange it slightly. 
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1950 
Percent Number Percent 
5,399,452 
56.3 1,448,966 26.8 
704,742 13.1 
27.4 693,280 12.8 
1.9 108,551 2.0 


elementary algebra and those who 
took intermediate algebra. The 
task is not nearly so formidable as 
it seems. We note at once that the 
total enrollment of the 9th and 
llth grades was 270. Hence we 
seem forced to the conclusion that 
all—or nearly all—students in 
1900 took elementary algebra in 


ENROLLMENT IN MATHEMATICS IN A SCHOOL OF 500 STUDENTS IN 1950 








9th grade (Elementary algebra 100 
(155 students) (General mathematics 52 
152 
10th grade (Plane geometry 50 
(135 students) (General mathematics 13 
63 
llth grade (Intermediate algebra 35 
(115 students) 
35 
12th grade (Solid geometry, % yr. 15 
(95 students) (Trigonometry, % yr. 10 


A curious person will at once 
wish to see a comparable table for 
1900—and indeed will soon come 
to wonder why Mr. Hand does not 
exhibit such a table. Let us do so 
at once. 

Since we shall continue to use 
Mr. Hand’s hypothetical school of 
500 students, we first inquire as 
to its division into classes in the 
year 1900. The reports on public 
education for 1900 are silent on 
this point; perhaps such data were 
not collected in 1900. Hence we 
shall assume our school divided 
into classes as in 1950 (i.e. 9th 
grade of 155, 10th grade of 135, 
11th grade of 115, and 12th grade 
of 95).1 

Of that school of 1900, 281 
(56.3% of 500) took algebra. 
We are now faced with the task of 
determining a reasonable division 
between those students who took 


the 9th grade and intermediate al- 
gebra in the 11th grade. The ad- 
ditional 11 are undoubtedly re- 
peaters, the scoundrels! (I am not 
unmindful of the fact that high 
schools may occasionally offer in- 
termediate algebra at some time 
other than the 11th grade. Since 
Mr. Hand does not consider this 
complicating possibility, I am will- 
ing to ignore it also.) 

Since 27.4 % of the student body 


1The data for 1910-11 indicate the 
possibility that the 9th grade of 1900 
may be larger and the 11th and 12th 
grades smaller than here assumed. Com- 
putations from the data of that year al- 
low us to compare the modern school 
with the school of 1900 slightly more 
favorably than we shall with regard to 
the number of students prepared for 
further study in science and mathematics 
but force us to compare the modern school 
slightly less favorably with regard to stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary algebra. 
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took geometry in 1900, then 137 
(27.4% of 500) of our hypo- 
thetical school were enrolled in 
either plane or solid geometry. We 
are again faced with the problem 
of a reasonable division of stu- 
dents between the two courses in 
geometry. Our task is eased by the 
fact that in most cases solid geome- 
try and trigonometry are logically 
related in the 12th grade: most 
students who take one will take 
the other. Furthermore, the Sta- 
tistical Summary lists trigonometry 
separately and shows no great vari- 
ation over the years in the percent- 
age of students enrolled in trigo- 
nometry (1.9% in 1900, a mini- 
mum of 1.3% in 1928 and 1934, 
and 2.0% in 1950). Hence we 
shall suppose, perhaps not un- 
teasonably, that the percentage of 
students enrolled in solid geome- 
try has also remained nearly con- 
stant. Under this assumption, 15 
(3% of 500) took solid geome 
try and 122 (i.e. 137—15) took 
plane geometry. Let those who 
disagree with this conclusion juggle 
the enrollments between plane 
geometry and solid geometry as 
they please so long as the total re 
mains constant (i.e. 137). 

Let us now present our results 
alongside Mr. Hand’s. 


ENROLLMENT IN MATHEMATICS 


IN A SCHOOL OF 


the possibility of entering a scien- 
tific career, but they have also 
failed to meet the entrance require- 
ments of most good colleges and 
universities. 

It is true, of course, that the 
main reason that enrollment has 
fallen in mathematics is that 
mathematics is (1) not easy and 
(2) not required. This is con- 
sistent with the current philosophy 
in education—to which many, but 
not all, adhere—that a student 
should not be forced to learn 
something he does not want to 
learn. All too often a student at 
age 14, only partly mature and 
often not yet able to choose a 
career, takes the easy way out and 
elects as little mathematics as pos- 
sible only to find at age 18 that he 
has, alas, by his earlier decision 
forever eliminated himself from 
those who may now elect a col- 
legiate curriculum in mathematics 
or science. 

On the second page of his article, 
Mr. Hand points out (and I be- 
summarize his words ac 
curately) that only 8% of the 
youth of high school age were 
taking mathematics in the public 
high school in 1900 where, by con- 
trast, 60% of the youth of high 
school age now take mathematics.’ 
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500 STUDENTS 


1900 1950 

9th grade (Elementary algebra 155 100 

(155 students) (General mathematics 52 
155 152 

10th grade (Plane geometry 122 50 

(135 students) (General mathematics 13 
122 05 

11th grade (Intermediate algebra 115 35 

(115 students) . — 

115 35 

12th grade (Solid geometry, % yr 5 15 


(95 students) (Trigonometry, 


The results speak for them 
selves. In 1900 nearly every stu 
dent graduated from the public 
high school was competent to enter 
a collegiate curriculum in mathe 
matics or science. In 1950 only 
one-third of the graduating class 
had the 3 yrs. of high school 
mathematics (excluding, of course, 
general mathematics) prerequisite 
to further study in mathematics or 
science. Indeed, the other two- 
thirds of the graduating class have 
not only elected themselves out of 
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“Hand says, “‘Since only 8 per cent of 
all youths of high-school age were in the 
public high schools at all in 1900, it fol- 
lows that no more than 8 per cent of all 
American youths could possibly have been 
taking any work in public high-school 
mathematics in the ‘good old days’ at the 
turn of the century.’’ Hand errs, failing 
to recall that (1) all, or nearly all, fresh 
men took algebra in 1900 and (2) the 
size of a class inevitably decreases as it 
progresses through the high school. Hence 
the per cent of freshmen in high school, 
relative to the age 14 population, is gen- 
erally greater than the per cent of all stu- 
dents in high school, relative to the age 
14-17 population. 


This is, unfortunately, a_half- 
truth. The following would be a 
more accurate summary: In 1900, 
8% of the age 14-17 population 
were enrolled in the public high 
school, and 11% of the age 14 
population took elementary alge 
bra. Of those youth of high schoo] 
age in 1950, 64% were enrolled 
in the public high school and 50 % 
of the age 14 population took ele 
mentary algebra (26% took gen 
eral mathematics). Furthermore 
from our table and additional data 
from the Statistical Summary, he 
could have inferred the following 
In 1900, 6.4% of the age 17 pop 
ulation were graduated from high 
school (public or private) and all, 
or nearly all, who were graduated 
were competent to enter a universi 
ty curriculum in mathematics or 
science. In 1950, 59% of the age 
17 population were graduated 
from high school (public or 
private) but only one-third of 
those (about 20% of the age 17 
population) were competent to 
enter a university curriculum in 
mathematics or science. 

Hence we see that in a half cen- 
tury in which the public high 
schools have increased in size by a 
factor of 10, the number of youth 
completing elementary algebra has 
increased by only a factor of 6, 
and the number prepared for fur- 
ther study in mathematics or science 
has increased by only a factor of 3. 


Mr. Hand concludes by taking 
shelter behind the current shortage 
of teachers of mathematics and 
science—and generously places the 
responsibility at the feet of the col- 
leges and universities. Clearly this 
situation is one in which the high 
school itself is not free of blame, 
for it should be obvious that the 
number of high school graduates 
who are competent to enter a uni- 
versity curriculum in mathematics 
or science includes those who are 
competent to prepare for careers in 
the teaching of mathematics or 
science. Since the high schools, 
while growing to 10 times their 
former size, have produced only 3 
times as many students prepared to 
continue their training in mathe- 
matics or science or the teaching of 
mathematics or science, it was near- 
ly inevitable that a shortage would 
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N his article entitled ‘““The Dedi- 
cated and the Incompetent,”’ 
Professor Ferrel Atkins charges 
hat I was ‘“‘somewhat less than 
sndid’’ in the article which ap- 
neared over my name in the March, 
957, issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education, thus seeming to im- 
ply that I deliberately attempted 

mislead my readers. He then 
proceeds to offer remedies which 
would presumably set my readers 
straight. Let us examine one by 
one the principal things Professor 
Atkins does in his purportedly 
rectifying piece. 

First, he asserts that the con- 
clusion that “‘only 55 per cent of 
all American high-school students 
are taking any work in mathe- 
matics these days’’ is ‘‘exactly the 
conclusion one must draw from the 
table quoted.”’ The table quoted 
in my article gave the enrollment 
figure of 55 per cent for mathe- 
matics for the single school year of 
1950. It happens that the stand- 
ard high school course is not one 
year but four years in length and 
the words ‘‘these days’’ in my 
article refer to the full four years. 
[he phrase ‘‘are taking any work 
n mathematics these days’’ does 
not imply an instantaneous meas- 
ire, as Professor Atkins would have 

believe; rather, it implies a 
neasure which relates to the full 
four years of the standard high 
‘;chool course. When one says that 
only 55 per cent of all American 
igh-school students are taking 
ny work in mathematics these 
lays,’ he is clearly implying that 
‘5 per cent of these students take 

work in this subject field during 
heir high-school careers. In my 
rticle | demonstrated that the data 
upplied by the U. S. Office of 
ducation actually show that the 
rue figure here is in the neighbor- 
ood of 5 instead of 45 per cent. 

If Professor Atkins is under the 
mpression that no critic of the 
public schools has mistakenly im- 
plied to the public that 45 per 
ent of the high-school students of 
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the present era take no work in 
mathematics during their four years 
in high school, I respectfully refer 
him to page 33c of the February 
19, 1957 issue of the New York 
Times. There he will find that a 
college president said that ‘‘only 55 
per cent of high school students 
now take courses in mathematics.” 
Or let Professor Atkins glance at 
page 71 of the November 30, 1956, 
issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port; there he will observe that a 
professor of history told the public 
that the “percentage of American 
high school students taking mathe- 
matics now” is “55%.”’ Neither 
the president nor the professor told 
his auditors or readers that by the 
time their four high school years 
are completed, some 95 per cent of 
all high school students of the 
present era have taken one or more 
courses in mathematics. Instead, 
both clearly implied that 45 per 
cent do not do so. To offer the 
conclusion which Professor Atkins 
says is ‘exactly the conclusion one 
must draw”’ is to be anything but 
candid with the public. 


Why No Table for 1900 


Professor Atkins next seems to 
imply that I was ‘‘somewhat less 
than candid’ in not supplying a 
table showing the number of stu- 
dents in each high school grade en- 
rolled in each mathematics subject 
in 1900 as I had done for 1950. 
There are two good and sufficient 
reasons for my not attempting to 
build such a table. One is that the 
purpose of my article did not re- 
quire me to do so; my purpose in 
respect to mathematics was to 
demonstr-te (a) that the enroll- 
ment figure of 55 per cent for 
mathematics for the one school 
year of 1950 is grossly misleading 
when misrepresented as indicating 
the proportion of all high school 
students who are taking work in 
mathematics these days, and (b) 
that a far larger proportion of all 
the youths of high school age in 
this country now take one or more 
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courses in mathematics during their 
high school years than was true 
circa 1900. Both parts of this pur- 
pose were accomplished in my 
article. 

I have said that there is a second 
good reason. [his reason should be 
sufficient to deter any responsible 
person; it is that a truthful table 
telling the 1900 grade level enroll- 
ment story for each of the separate 
mathematics subjects cannot be 
constructed because most of the 
basic data necessary for the de- 
riving of such a table are not 
known. Here are the kinds of neces- 
sary data which are unknown: (a) 
the percentages of the total pupil 
population found in the 9th, 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades, respective- 
ly, in 1900; (b) the division, per- 
centagewise, of the known 1900 
algebra enrollment figure into its 
component enrollments in ele- 
mentary and in intermediate alge- 
bra; (c) the division, percentage- 
wise, of the known 1900 geometry 
enrollment figure into its com- 
ponent enrollments in plane and 
solid geometry. 

But this did not deter Professor 
Atkins; he proceeded to guess on 
every one of these counts in con- 
structing a table which he has 
offered as a corrective to my article. 
There is good reason to believe 
that he was grossly in error in all 
of these guesses. Now let us see 
why this is so. 

Let us begin by noting that the 
U. S. Office of Education reports 
the following data respecting com- 
parative grade level enrollments 
back to the 1920 school year: 


Grade 1952 1946 1938 1930 1920 
9 31% 30% 31% 35% 40% 
10 27% 28% 27% 27% 27% 
11 23% 23% 23% 21% 19% 
12 19% 19% 19% 17% 14% 


Despite these known facts, Pro- 
fessor Atkins offers the guess that 
in 1900 the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
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12th grade pupils respectively con- 
stituted 31, 27, 23, and 19 per cent 
of the total pupil population. An 
extrapolation of the U. S. Office of 
Education data given in the above 
table suggests estimates quite dif- 
ferent from the guesses made by 
Professor- Atkins. It seems much 
more likely that in 1900 about 
half, instead of 31 %, of the pupils 
were in the 9th grade, and that 
only about one-tenth, instead of 
19%, were then found in the 
twelfth grade. 


Secondly, Professor Atkins 
guessed that the breakdowns of the 
U. S. Office of Education 1900 en- 
rollment data in algebra and 
geometry into their components of 
elementary algebra, intermediate 
algebra, plane geometry, and solid 
geometry were, percentagewise, also 
the same as those for the present 
era. If, as I have shown to be like- 
ly, the percentage of the 1900 stu- 
dent body found in the 9th grade 
was nearly two-thirds greater than 
the corresponding figure is in our 
era, and if the 1900 seniors con- 
stituted but about 10 instead of 
19 per cent of the total enrollment, 
Professor Atkins was grossly in 
error in assuming that the present 
ratios of 20 to 7 and 10 to 3 were 
true of the 1900 enrollments in 
elementary and intermediate al- 
gebra, and in plane and _ solid 
geometry, respectively. ‘There is a 
strong likelihood that far fewer 
than seven twenty-sevenths and 
three-thirteenths of the total alge- 
bra and geometry enrollments re- 
ported by the UV. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for 1900 were in intermedi- 
ate algebra and in solid geometry, 
respectively. It is quite certain, 
then, that two of the three sets of 
percentage figures which Professor 
Atkins necessarily employed in de- 
riving each of the grade level en- 
rollment figures given in his 1900 
table were grossly erroneous. The 
consequence is that his 1900 grade 
enrollment figures are but fictitious 
so far-fetched as to be seriously 
misleading. 


Despite the patently shaky char- 
acter of the guesses on which he 
based his computations, however, 
Professor Atkins does not hesitate 
to generalize quite confidently from 
them. To illustrate, he tells us that 
since 1900 the high schools, while 
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increasing some 10 times over in 
total enrollment, have increased by 
but a factor of 3 the number of 
students prepared (by virtue of 
three years work in high school 
mathematics) for further study in 
mathematics. This, he concludes, 
makes it ‘‘nearly inevitable’ that 
a shortage of teachers of mathe- 
matics would result. There is de- 
pendable factual evidence for 1900 
and for 1950 respecting the num-- 
bers of pupils who had taken at 
least three years of high school 
mathematics, but Professor Atkins 
apparently either overlooked or 
chose to ignore it. Reference here is 
to the enrollment figures for trigo- 
nometry for the two comparison 
years. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion reports these as 9,915 for 
1900 and 108,551 for 1950. The 
latter is considerably more than 
10 times larger than the 1900 
figure. This is factual evidence 
that, directly contrary to Profesor 
Atkins’ accusatory fiction, the pro- 
portion of students turned out by 
the high school who are presum- 
ably competent to do further work 
in mathematics has kept pace with 
the growth in high school enroll- 
ment. 


Error in Logic 


I am grateful to Professor Atkins 
for calling attention to an error in 
my logic. As he asserts, it is true 
that somewhat more than 8 per 
cent of all the 1900 14 year olds 
were enrolled in high school mathe- 
matics; one can only guess at the 
true figure—Profesor Atkins’ guess 
was 11 per cent. He did not com- 
ment on the fact, but I was likewise 
in error in implying that only 60 
per cent of all the 1950 14 year 
olds were likewise enrolled, for we 
know that the true figure here is 
above 80 per cent. The point | 
made in my article is that, com- 
pared to the situation in 1900, 
about 7!4 times as many of to- 
day’s 14-17 year olds are taking 
one or more courses in high school 
mathematics. Since my error in 
logic was a constant error, this 
generalization is but little affected 
by the necessary corrections. 

In his article, Professor Atkins 
seems to imply to his readers that 
all or nearly all high school stu- 
dents have the innate capacity to 


do successful work in college-pre- 
paratory mathematics courses. If 
he has looked into the facts in the 
case, he knows that entering 9th 
grade pupils not uncommonly 
range in mental age by as much as 
ten or eleven years—from that 
typical of the generality of children 
in the first or second grade to that 
characteristic of the average college 
freshman, with the rest scattered 
at every level in between. Small 
wonder, then, that the Harvard 
Committee stated that about half 
of the high school population these 
days is incapable of learning alge- 
bra, and presumably the other more 
advanced mathematics subjects as 
well. Professor Atkins seems not 
to agree with other statements made 
by the Harvard Committee: name- 
ly, that the task of the high school 
today is to serve ‘‘masses of stu- 
dents of every conceivable shade of 
intelligence,’’ that it ‘‘cannot justly 
fail to adapt itself, within reason, 
to any,’ and that it cannot per- 
form its proper function “‘simply 
by offering the conventional aca- 
demic subjects to all students in- 
discriminately.”’ 


The observations made in the 
preceding paragraph suggest the 
point of view which seems to me 
to permeate Professor Atkins’ 
article. My own position is quite 
contrary to what I take his to be. 
I take my stand with the Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, Board of Educa- 
tion; it has set forth its official poli- 
cy as follows: ““The educational 
practices which it |the Board of 
Education] seeks to foster proceed 
upon the assumption that all 
young people, whatever their capa- 
bilities, are educable in some man- 
ner and to some extent through 
high school age, and that it is a 
public duty to prowife that educa- 
tion in such [a] manner as to do 
as much as possible for pupils of 
the most diverse capabilities and 
interests.”’ 
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Mental Health 





by ROSALIE HARPER 


Supervisor, Department of School Attendance 
and Work Permits, Richmond 


Teen-agers, too 


HE name Harper is English 

according to the geneologists. 
Right merrily the Harpers have 
been ‘harping’ for centuries, 
which may be the explanation of 
my personality pattern. 

Readers of the Journal will recall 
that my last appearance found me 
enthusiastically ‘‘harping’’ over a 
clinic for use with children in se- 
curing their work permits. This 
time, | am ‘‘harping’’ with just as 
much vim and vigor on an entirely 
new subject. Currently, I am in 
the business of sponsoring a num- 
ber of mental health units in the 
Richmond City Schools. 

| can see eyebrows being lifted 
and questions raised as to how a 

1957 model truant officer’ can 
qualify for such a role. To put 
my readers at ease and give them 
my qualifications, I shall go back 
thirty years. 

lt happened when I was entering 

veterans’ hospital for in-service 

training in medical social work. 
Routinely, I hope, I was sent to a 
psychiatrist as a part of my physi- 
al fitness examination. The doc- 
)r, totally unprepared for my re- 
erral, probed my very inner self 
ind the final straw was to tap my 
nee cap with a three sided ham- 
ner. My reaction was that of a 
horus girl in the first row. That 
eemed to be the proof he was look- 
ng for. When the report reached 
ny supervisor it read: “‘I can find 
1othing wrong with her.” 

Now there have been many times 
n these past thirty years when I 
ave had my doubts about the ac- 
uracy of the gentleman's state- 
nent, but who was I to question a 
eputable psychiatrist? With such 
assurance plus a lot o’ livin’, I de- 
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cided to pass on to the young 
people of our system information 
which I felt would be helpful in 
their development. Hence the pro- 
duction of my fifteen page pam- 
phlet “Beginnings in Mental 
Health for Teen Agers.”’ 

The principles of mental health 
are not difficult to comprehend 
though we as adults are long over- 
due in realizing this fact. We have 
crammed our own heads with 
knowledge any normal child can 
grasp if it is presented to him on 
his own level of learning. In the 
booklet, I have tried to show what 
can be done. 

It is a well known fact that the 
sweetest word uttered in anyone's 
ear is his own name. So, the mental 
health pamphlet I have written is 
an attempt to do just about that. 


Many children can see somewhere 
within its pages a sentence or two 
which has real meaning for them. 
As children have expressed it when 
the experimental classes evaluated 
it: ‘“The booklet is interesting and 
something entirely different to be 
learned.’’ One eighth grader said 
it should be taught as low as the 
6th grade and on through the 
grades, adding very smugly that he 
doubted 6th graders being able to 
understand it. A 6th grade teacher 
exploded this theory when she said 
her class would study mental health 
all day long if she let them. Some- 
one else saw in it an opportunity 
for learning to understand herself 


adding: “The sooner we do this 
the better for ourselves and our 
parents.” One pupil suggested 


teaching it in Physical Education 
saying: ‘Children are always in 
terested in learning new things in 
stead of studying about broken 
bones all the time.” 





GOOD MENTAL HEALTH is explained by Dr. Faith Gordon, psychiatrist at 
the Memorial Guidance Clinic, as early teen-agers at Richmond’s Ginter Park 
School, who are ready for junior high, listen. 
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Last spring in eighteen of the 
Richmond Public Schools (some 
had as many as 4 classes) you 
would have found teen-agers 
struggling. This fall there are still 
more classes in Mental Health. 
Along with how many parts all 
Gaul is divided or what is the capi- 
tal of ‘‘Oshkosh’’, they are work- 
ing on such problems as how we 
escape reality, how we cover our 
feelings of inferiority and many 
other topics relating to good men- 
tal health. Even the early teen 
agers in some classes are in the 
swim, learning why they behave 
as they do when they misbehave. 
While the pamphlet was written 
with eighth graders in mind, the 
usage has extended all the way 
from six high through classes in 
the high schools. 


Nothing New 


There is nothing new in having 
a child lie or steal, but for us to 
try to teach him the underlying 
causes of his unacceptable behavior 
is a different approach. It is not 
uncommon for every child to have 
a feeling of guilt about something 
he has done, but to help him un- 
derstand how to handle this prob- 
lem is out of the ordinary. Getting 
mad is one of the most normal 
responses for those who are grow 
ing up. But, does every teenager 
understand that one kind of being 
angry is normal while another is 
more serious and can do irreparable 
damage to his personality? 

These are the kinds of topics the 
children who are in the mental 
health classes discuss among them- 
selves under the guidance of in- 
terested classroom teachers. It is 
taught on an entirely voluntary 
basis where teachers feel that it can 
be fitted into their plans for units 
of study. For these teachers, there 
is an abundance of related material 
which they may secure for increas- 
ing their own knowledge of the 
subject. Social workers from both 
public and private agencies of the 
city, psychiatrists and psycholo 
gists from the system have sup- 
ported the program and have given 
generously of their time to attend 
classes as resource people. The dif- 
ferent approach they use, obvious- 
ly adds zest to the course and in 
turn the workers have teen amazed 
at the intelligent questions asked 
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by the children. The city’s agencies 
and the schools are having an ex- 
cellent opportunity of finding out 
more about each other through this 
arrangement and in turn it is help- 
ful to public relations. 


Aleoholic Stress 


Films and the discussion of top- 
ics relating to alcohol proved ex- 
tremely popular with the older 
teenagers last spring. As a result, 
this fall we are broadening the 
scope of the program and calling it 
Mental Health and Alcohol. It is 
my desire to acquaint all teenagers 
with a thorough knowledge of 
every aspect of alcohol and its use. 





The junior and senior high schools 
of the system for the most part 
have been accepting the program. 
It fits well into the Physical Edu- 
cation classes which already teach 
Physical Health. Vocational classes 
in Practical Nursing will use a film 
and a resource person in increasing 
their knowledge of alcohol and its 
relation to their field. 

The Director of the Division 
of Alcoholic Studies for the 
Medical College of Virginia has 
expressed his interest in the project 
and has asked for a report on our 
progress. Since my wide experience 
in visiting homes prompts me to 
say that more unhappiness is caused 
by the excessive use of alcohol than 
anything else, I feel that it is of the 
utmost importance for children to 
learn all they can about the subject. 

Some of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Classes have incorporated 
Beginnings In Mental Health for 
Teenagers as a basis for discussion. 
The teacher reports that the class 
was ‘most enthusiastic about the 
booklet’, and he found it fell in 
line with the Orientation Unit of 
the D.E. students. 

Through the mental health 
classes, children have increased their 
vocabularies, they have learned to 
read articles on mental health with 








much more understanding, they 
have become aware of some of their 
emotional problems and know bet- 
ter how to handle them. The gen- 
eral acceptance by the children has 
been rewarding to me and it is my 
feeling that the program in the 
schools will not mushroom up and 
die down. Instead, it will in time, 
be augmented and supplemented 
until it achieves real importance in 
the system. 

Mental health is no respector of 
persons. This spring, 10,985 per- 
sons are hospitalized in the mental 
institutions of Virginia. It, there- 
fore, falls into the category of 
everybody's business and certainly 
the schools should bear a large part 
of the responsibility for doing a 
preventive job. 

Largely the Richmond Schools 
are interested in the whole child. 
We have done many fine things 
for the individual over the twenty- 
nine years I have been associated 
with the system. We have, never- 
theless scratched only the surface 
in trying to understand boys and 
girls and to help them understand 
themselves. Well trained teachers, 
who are becoming more and more 
aware of children in their classes 
whose behavior patterns have sig- 
nificance, can do much for the pro- 
motion of a mentally healthy so- 
ciety. 

I am definitely a pioneer in this 
all important field with too little 
time to give to such a vital subject. 
We, however, as educators and 
visiting teachers must all carry the 
torch wherever we go for good 
mental health. 
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Is Honesty the Best Policy? 
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Code of Honor is hung in Guidance Room by SCA President 


HONOR CODE 


EACHERS cannot force stu- 

dents to swallow and digest 
honesty as they do certain text- 
books. However, like the prover- 
bial grain of mustard seed, the idea 
once started will grow. 

An Honor Council was formed 
at Manchester High School March 
15, 1954, by the Quill and Scroll 
Society. The council resulted after 
parents, teachers and interested stu- 
lents met to discuss ways of pro- 
moting konesty in the _ school. 
)riginally the council had only 
hree Quill and Scroll members 
vho talked to students ‘“‘to help 

em realize that an honest person 
happier than a dishonest one.” 

Although any student or teach- 

could report a person to the 
lonor Council, members of the 

uncil did not make their names 
r offenses public. 

Before fo:mation of the council, 
iembers of the Student Coopera- 
ive Association had been discuss- 
ng the idea of an Honor Code at 
state SCA meetings. They had 
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Works at 


asked students from other schools 
for ideas and suggestions for such 
a code. 

In November of 1954 the stu- 
dent body voted to adopt the 
Honor Code as it appears on this 
page. Students were given an op- 
portunity to sign the code, but it 
was emphasized that signing was 
voluntary. Of the 834 students in 
high school at that time, 550 
signed. A large copy of the code 
was posted in each room, and stu- 
dents were given bill-fold size 
copies. 

Since the Honor Council con- 
cerns all students, the SCA voted 
in the spring of 1955 to take over 
the sponsorship of the council. 
And instead of three members, the 
association voted to select a repre- 
sentative from the five honor clubs 
—Quill and Scroll, Big Wheel, 
Honor Society, Y-Teens and HI- 
¥: 

During the 1955-56 session 
many students voiced a desire to 
know more about the code and the 
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council. Editorials, cartoons, a 
letter from the SCA president and 
polled student opinions appeared 
in the school paper. In his letter, 
written for the paper, the president 
said “’, . . the students themselves 
must raise the moral standards of 
the school by helping others to help 
themselves. The council can help 
a student realize that he must be 
honest with himself. Then he will 
understand the importance of be- 
ing honest with others... .”’ 

In addition, the SCA council 
arranged assembly programs to 
arouse student interest and explain 
how the code and council worked. 
And last summer SCA representa- 
tives met with the incoming eighth 
grade in August to explain the code 
and the council. 


Manchester 


At the first assembly last fall 
members of the Honor Council 
and presidents of the four classes 
discussed each point of the code. 
In addition, council members were 
given one period to visit all classes 
and explain the aims of the Honor 
Council. 


Student Opinion 

Of course no plan is perfect, nor 
will all students become honest. 
But recently an opinion poll was 
requested by the council. Students 
in English classes wrote anony 
mous opinions of the effectiveness 
of the Honor Council and Honor 
Code. The following four com- 
ments were selected by the council 
as representative of student opin- 
ion. 

First: ‘‘] think the mere fact 
that Manchester has tried having 
an honor system should make any 
pupil feel proud. But the fact that 
other schools, even outside Vir- 
ginia, want information on how 
ours functions, make me feel as 
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though the school, led by the coun- 
cil and SCA, is doing a great job. 

“However, the association I've 
had with the honor system leads 
me to believe that it has never been 
taken seriously enough, even by 
members of the council. | think 
these members, along with every- 
body in the school, hesitate to turn 
in anyone, especially a close friend. 

“To the council members, I'd 
like to say, that I think you are 
five of the most outstanding pupils 
in school; but in the business 
you're in, you really have to be on 
your toes. If you don’t, our honor 
system will look good on the out- 
side—only . . . You can’t expect 
other pupils to turn in their friends 
or others who have done wrong if 
you don’t turn in yours. Be honest 
with yourself and others in 
thought, word and deed. Don't 
let us down. We're behind you 
all the way.” 

Second: ‘‘I don’t know if it is 
doing any good. It seems that since 
the Honor Council was established, 
more and more dishonesty is taking 
place. Many who signed the pledge 
are cheating more each year. If 
one has his mind made up to cheat, 
the Honor Code or nothing else 
is going to stop him.”’ 

Third: ‘“‘The Honor Council 
has been a great help to the school. 
I have never had any personal ex- 
perience with the council, but | 
do know a girl who has. Since her 
talk with the members, there has 
been a complete change. This case 
happened during the council's first 
year here. She had been doing little 
things like cheating on tests with- 
out realizing where they were lead- 
ing. 

“I know the results of this case, 
and | think if the Honor Council 
has helped one person it is a very 
worthwhile organization. This 
girl is now an outstanding student 
in school, sports and extracurricular 
activities.”’ 

Fourth: “‘ They say the auto 
was probably the greatest inven- 
tion since the turn of the century, 
but at Manchester we have some- 
thing that tops any invention—the 
Honor Code. 

‘In a school with this cede those 
who have signed are trusted, for if 
you have signed the Honor Code, 
you have pledged yourself trust- 
worthy and pure. 
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Student Council interviews student at Manchester High School 


“If anyone breaks the rules, he 
is taken before the Honor Council. 
These boys and girls understand 
the problems and difficulties of 
youth. No punishment is given, 
but it makes you stop and think 
next time you want to cheat on 
test.” 

Although these opinions show 
that all students do not agree con- 
cerning the results of the code and 
the council, the consensus is that it 
helps. 

Recently a student told his par- 
ent he felt he should report a class- 
mate to the council. The parent 
told him he should mind his own 
business. When the student had 
finished explaining to his parent 
how dishonest it would be to fail 
to turn in the classmate for violat- 
ing the code, the parent was con- 
vinced. While talking to one of the 
teachers concerning the incident this 
parent said, “I tell you my son 
caused me to do a lot of thinking.”’ 

Other comments by parents in- 
dicate that the grain of mustard 
seed (honesty) is growing among 
parents through the influence of 
their children. 

And a college junior who was 
president of the senior class at Man- 
chester wrote in a letter printed in 
the April issue of the school news- 
paper: ‘... It is my opinion that 
the college freshman who has been 
exposed to such a set of values be- 
fore entering college has a definite 
advantage over one who has not 
had a similar opportunity. The 
Honor Council of the University 
of Richmond, for example, is an 
integral part of college life, and it 
is difficult for the unsophisticated 
freshman to adjust himself to the 


emphasis placed upon it. A student 
entering college from such a school 
as yours, however, can more easily 
adapt himself to the restrictions 
naturally placed upon an individual 
living his college life under an in- 
stitutionalized moral code, the suc- 
cess of which depends upon the 
students themselves. . . . 

“Also, to be considered is the 
student’s age at the time of his in- 
troduction to an honor code. By 
the time a student has graduated 
from high school, his ideals and 
general approach are far from rigid, 
but they are more complete and 
fixed than those of a student who 
is just entering high school. Every 
indication is that an honor code 
such as yours aids the student 
greatly in his initial adjustment to 
college and inculcates in him a set 
of individual moral standards that 
will stand him in good stead in 
dealings with his fellow men.”’ 





HONOR CODE 
OF 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
HIGH SCHOOL 


As a member of the student body 
at Manchester High School, I HERE- 
BY PLEDGE MYSELF: 

To be honest with myself and 
others in thought, word, and deed. 

To promote clean wholesome 
thought, speech and conduct. 

To be helpful and friendly to 
teachers and fellow students. 

To be considerate of classmates, 
officers, safety patrols and bus drivers. 

To encourage decent conduct, 
always remembering that I represent 
my school and community. 

To strive to achieve and main- 
tain high moral standards that will be 
a credit to my home and my school. 


Signature 
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S the students enthusiastically 
l make plans for their next an- 
nual ‘Science Fair’’ (their first 
having just been successfully com- 
yleted), I say to all high school 
science teachers, ‘“‘Have a Science 
Fair.’’ Certainly it is work! But 
the dividends in student, parent, 
ind community interest more than 
repay you. The results are satisfy- 
ing and exciting. 

It was determined in the fall of 
56 that George Washington High 
School would have a “‘Science Fair’’ 
come March of 57. The respon- 
sibility for organizing ours was as- 
signed to me. On October 11, 12, 
and 13, I attended the Naticnal 
Capital Area Work Conference cn 
Science Fairs at Camp Letts, Mary- 
land, where approximately 300 
other science teachers and scientists 
were gathered. 

Returning home, the first step 
of my assignment was creating in- 
terest in my own school. As we 
discussed the proposed ‘‘Fair’’, in- 
terest was kindled not only in the 
students but in their parents and 
friends as well. 

Student projects were suggested, 
discussed, and developed. Consult- 
ants were obtained. Home visits 
were made to inspect projects. 
Parents and entire families became 
teams” helping their young scien- 
tists put together a “‘project’’ for 
the “‘Fair.’’ The deadline for en- 
tries approached. We were lifted 
up to the heights or depressed ac- 
cording to the success of the indi- 
vidual projects. 

Following the Oak Ridge Man- 
ial for Science Fairs, the exhibits 
vere entered, set up, and numbered. 
ame the judging. Points tabu- 
ated and totaled. The eminent 
udges (area scientists and high 
school science teachers) announced 
the momentous decisions. 

Tom Morrison’s crystal grow- 
ng project, already written up in 
the March 4, 1957 issue of Science 
Vorld by John H. Woodburn, was 
selected for entry in the Northern 
Virginia Fair held in Arlington 


last April. 


Ann Page Blair’s educated mice 
were not to be sold as they, too, 
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“Let’s Have A Scienee Fair” 


by Lula Whittaker, Teacher, as 
told to Mrs. Josephine Tolbert, 
Assistant Principal, George 
Washington High School, Alex- 
andria 


were winners and headed for 
further competition. Said Ann: 
“Out of my weekly allowance I 
bought two mice, food and other 
incidentals. I had planned to sell 
them to a former grade school 
teacher's class after the GW Science 
Fair. But then the mice were smart 
enough to win the prize. So I 
couldn't sell them until after the 
Northern Virginia Science Fair. | 
hope soon, though, to have some 
baby mice from the female. Then 
I will sell them and make up some 
of my expenses.”’ 

Came the dividends—satisfying 
and exhilirating! As I review our 
first ‘Science Fair,”’ I wonder why 
we didn't do it before. 


HINTS ON “HOW TO HAVE A 
SCIENCE FAIR” 
1. An interested and co-operative ad- 
ministration 
2. An interested and co-operative com- 
munity. 
3. Access to printed materials such as: 

Davis, Helen Miles, Science Exhibits, 
Washington, D. C. Science Service, 
1955. 

Yates, Raymond F. Atomic Experiments 
for Boys and Girls, New York, 
Harper and Brother, 1952. 

Caverly, Don, Primer of Electronics and 
Radiant Energy, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952 

Herbert, Don, Mr. Wizard's Science 
Secrets, Chicago, Illinois, Popular 
Mechanics Company, 1952. 

Reid, Constance, From Zero to Infinity, 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1955. 

Beeler and Branley, Experiments in 
Chemistry, New York, 1952. 

Pollock, Philip, Your Career in Phys- 
ics, New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1955. 

Hecht, Selig, Explaining the Atom, 
New York, Viking Press, 1947. 


Booklets 

A Manual for Science Fairs ) 

Science Fair Handbook for Exhibitors) 
Educational Section, American Mu- 
seum of Atomic Energy, Oak Ridge. 
Tenn. 

Thousands of Science Projects, Science 
Service—1 953. Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1954 

How You Can Search for Science Tal- 


“Educated Mouse” is held by Ann 
Page Blair who demonstrates memory 
experiment with mice at Alexandria 

















Crystal Growing Experiment is ar- 
ranged by Tommy Morrison at 


GWHS Science Fair 


a 


Science Fair 


ent, Science Service, Washington, D. 
C. 1956 

Encouraging Future Scientists (Keys to 
Careers) National Science Teachers 
Association Washington, D. C 
1956-1957 

Encouraging Future Scient.sts (Students 
Projects) National Science Teachers 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
1954-1956 

Matertals and Services Ava:lable, Na 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
Washington, D. C, 1955-1956 

If You Want To Do A Science Proyect, 
National Science Teachers Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1955 


Magazines 


Science News Letter, Science Service 

The Science Teacher ) 

Tomorrow's Scientists ) 
National Science Teachers Association 

Sky and Telescope, Sky Publishing 
Corporation 

Science World, Street and Smith Publi- 
cation, Inc., Catalog, Allied Radio 
100 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
80, Illinois. (Everything in Elec 
tronics ) 
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Want to Impreve your Audio-Visual Service? 


Try COURIER Service 






























OES your school system have by R. F. JARECKE 
a film library? Do the films 
stay on the shelves more than they 





circulate? Want to increase the use than in the classroom, where they 
of films (actually, the ava lability belonged. 
of films) and SAVE MONEY for Notwithstanding this cumber- 
your School Board? You can doit some process, our Film Library was 
by initiating a courier system. It still doing quite a business, averag- 
entails buying a delivery truck and ing about 8,000 bookings per year. 
hiring a driver to operate it. Does (State Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
this sound impractical? We've rials report: roughly 10 per teacher 
A mail bin for each school tried it, with startling results. per year, well above the State 
Our school system is a large one: average). But the number of re- 
76 schools spread over more than fusals (P.B.’s) was dreadful, be- 
400 square miles. There are more cause of the inconsistency of the 
than 41,000 children and 1,600 mails. What could be done? It was 
teachers involved in the teaching- decided to initiate a film delivery 
learning process. The film library service, and to couple with it the 
servicing the County has a little delivery of outgoing mail from the 
more than 1,100 prints. Prior to School Board office. (The cost of 
the 1956-57 session, all films were stamps for the Schcol Board office 
mailed to the schcols from the Film and the various schools alone, for 
Library, located in the School 1955-56, was about $7,200.00). 
Board offices. Films were also re- We'll not elaborate on prelim- 
turned by mail. In addition to the inary research done before taking 
sizeable cost of postage involved this ‘‘drastic step’’. Let’s just show 
(despite the improved ‘Book what we did (and what you can 
Rates’), it was found that the do) and what happened. 
films spent more time in the mails A delivery truck (suited to our 








Film Library gets hectic with rush 
orders! 
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“Pony Express” ready to leave 
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It’s in the mail bag! 
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Robert F. Jarecke is super- 
visor of Teaching Materials for 
the Fairfax County Schools. He 
holds an M.Ed. degree from the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. Jarecke is also the im- 
mediate past president of the 
Teaching Materials Section of the 
Virginia Education Association, 
and a past president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Teaching 
Vaterials Directors. 


Photographs accompanying this 
article were made by the author. 





needs) was purchased—on bids— 
for $2,268.06. Salary for the 
driver, annually, $2,500.00. From 
Government Surplus canvas, we 
had ‘‘mail-film’’ bags made, two 
per school, at a total cost of 
$175.00. Maintenance of the ve- 
hicle for the total school year 
turned out to be less than $1,- 
000.00, including such items as 
gas, oil, and tires. Total invest- 
ment for this year-long operation 
was $5,750.00. 

We were in business! The cour- 
ier truck (lovingly named ‘‘Pony 
Express’, ‘“Wounded Goose’’, et 
al) visited every school in the 
county twice weekly. Each school 
has two mail bags—one at the 
school and one at the School Board 
office. What was delivered? Our 
motto: “Anything that will fit in 
the bag.’’ Over the year we carried 
mail (all classes) ; books (text, and 
professional books from the Pro- 
fessional Library); monthly re- 
ports: records; tests: bulletins, 
ind, of course, our educational mo- 
tion pictures! Elementary super- 
isors will immediately recognize 
nany of these items as ones which 
they frequently carry from ‘‘head- 
juarters’’ to schools. 


Pony Express” Saves Costs 


By now you're wondering what 
appened to our great experiment. 
lhe Clerk of the School Board re- 
orts that we have saved, at the 
lose of the school year, $6,206.31 

postage alone! Remember our 
nvestment of $5,750.00? Our 
Pony Express’’ has more than 

paid for itself in its first year of 
peration! 
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And what about our Film Li- 
brary and the use of films? We can 
give you actual figures, carefully 
kept and documented. Our film 
bookings jumped from 8,748 in 
1955-56, to 13,008 in 1956-57. 
Our ‘‘P.B.’s’”’ dropped from 4,900 
in 1955-56 to 2,130 in 1956-57. 
We filled a staggering 85.8 per 
cent of all requests for films, and 
our teachers are delighted. So are 
we. 

Finally, many fringe benefits 
have inevitably accrued from the 
courier service. Communications 
are faster and surer. (We lost not 
one film, not one piece of mail). 
Records can be sent to and from 
individual schools, as well as to and 
from the School Board office. This 


also saves on the ‘mileage ac- 
counts’ of principals and elemen- 
tary supervisors. Projection equip- 
ment is carried to the maintenance 
shop for repair. Our Professional 
Library is getting greater use. The 
Fairfax [Education Association 
utilizes the courier service Many 
community groups, such as the Red 
Cross, United Givers Fund (Com- 
munity Chest, et al), P-T A, Heart 
Association, Cancer and Crippled 
Children's Drives, and many others 
use the service for projects con- 
nected with school activities which 
are approved by the School Board. 

Really, the saying ‘‘It’s in the 
bag!’’ means much to us in Fair- 
fax now. Why don’t you try 
courier service in your school di- 
vision? 


WAYNESBORO TEACHERS ‘BUSTIN OUT’ WITH SCIENTIFIC 
KNOW-HOW! Why buy expensive equipment when home items can be used 


for science experiments? With this theme, Waynesboro teachers had a science 


workshop that was a real “homespun” creation—no consultants outside their 


own school system and amazing results! 


“The teachers feel that more knowledge can be obtained by making the ex- 


periments frem normal home items than by use of expensive equipment which 


the budget cannot afford”, E. P. Brondoli, general supervisor, said. 


Scrap lumber, discarded milk cartons, plastic boxes, aluminum wrap, moss, plant 


life, scrap wire, glass jars, and other home items were used in the various displays 


by the work groups. Teachers in the science workshop were divided according to 


grade levels, each group having a chairman and recording secretary. Each step 


of the experiments was recorded and materials listed so that when the experiments 


are conducted in the classroom each teacher will know which items were used in 
the workshop to make the experiment work. 


About is pictured Mrs, Frances Satterfield, chairman of the fifth grade group, 


in the process of hooking wires on a dry cell battery to conduct an experiment 


at the science workshop. 


Waynesboro teachers also gave their first dramatic production last spring, 
“Around the World in 79'/2 Minutes” and cleared $500 for a scholarship fund. 


So much fun was had that another “Faculty Follies” is planned for this winter. 


Mrs. R. A. Jesser, Reporter 
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MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S 
AND MASTER’S DEGREES—1957-1958 


($3,600 maximum based on Governor Stanley’s autho: zation to State Board of Education) 


Accomack 


Albemarle... fy 


COUNTY 


Alleghany........ 


Amelia....... 
Amherst...... 
Appomattox. 


Arlington..... 


Augusta...... 


SPS 

Botetourt. ... 

Brunswick ; 
Buchanan..... 
Buckingham. . 
Campbell..... 
Caroline...... 


Carroll. -i...... 
Charles City...... 


Charlotte..... 
Chesterfield. . 


anne RRS 


a 
Culpeper...... 


Cumberland......... 


Dickenson.... 
Dinwiddie. ... 


Pauquier....-..... 


ee 
Fluvanna..... 
Franklin...... 
Frederick..... 
MNO oi ai 
Gloucester... . 


Goochland....... 


Grayson...... 
Greene....... 


Greensville. . .. 


Halifax...... 


Hanover...... 


Henrico...... 
See 
Highland..... 
Isle of Wight. 


| oS 


King George. . 


King and Queen...... 


King William 
Lancaster.... 
Lee:... 
Loudoun...... 
Louisa 
Lunenburg.... 
Madison...... 
Mathews 


Mecklenburg. ke 


Middlesex... .. 


Montgomery. . 
Nansemond... 


Nelson........ 


New Kent..... Sit 


Norfolk...... 


Northampton........... o 


Northumberland 
Nottoway.... 
Orange....... 


re Pe te eee 
I ee ewe 0 
DASUBVIVONER. os ices ccess 
NN TT Tee 


Prince Edward 


Prince George 


Prince William..... 


Princess Anne. 
Pulaski....... 
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BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Minimum Rank 
$2400 56 
2500 39 
3200 6 
2600 27 
2400 56 
2400 56 
3800 l 
2600 27 
2600 27 
2500 39 
2400 56 
2600 27 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2700 25 
2500 39 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
3100 7 
2600 27 
2400 56 
2600 27 
2450 54 
2500 39 
2800 IS 
2900 16 
3800 l 
3000 1] 
2400 56 
2500 39 
2400 56 
2600 27 
2700 25 
3000 1] 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2500 39 
3300 3 
2800 18 
2800 18 
2800 1S 
See Williams|burg City 
2500 39 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
3240 5 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2800 18 
2400 56 
2960 15 
2400 56 
2850 17 
2400 56 
2400 56 
3000 1] 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2500 39 
2600 27 
2700 25 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2400 56 
2450 54 
2500 39 
3300 3 
3100 7 
2600 27 


Maximum 


$3600 
3800 
1200 
3700 
3600 
3600 
5900 
3800 
3700 
3800 
3600 
3800 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3800 
3600 
3700 
3600 
3600 
4300 
3700 
3600 
3700 
3600 
3600 
3800 
3600 
6000 
4000 
3600 
3700 
3600 
3800 
3900 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
4000 ¢ 
3700 
3700 
{800 
3800 
3600 
3900 


3800 
3800 
3600 
3600 
3600 
4080 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3750 
3600 
3600 
1500 
3600 
3600 
3700 
3700 
3700 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3700 
4700 
4400 
3800 


Rank 


19 
17 

Qg 
31 
49 
19 


17 
19 


49 
17 
49 
49 
49 


49 


19 
49 
19 
19 
30 
49 
49 

5 
49 
49 
31 
31 
31 
19 
49 
49 
49 
31 

} 

6 
17 





Master’s DEGREE 


Minimum Maximum 
$2600 $3800 
2700 4000 
3400 4400 
2700 3800 
2500 3700 
2500 3700 
4100 6400 
2700 3900 
2700 3800 
2600 3900 
2500 3700 
2700 3900 
2500 3700 
2550 3750 
2500 3700 
2800 3900 
2600 3700 
2600 3900 


Same as Bac\helor’s Degree 
Same as Bacjhelor’s Degree 
3200 4400 
2700 3800 
Same as Bacjhelor’s Degree 


2700 3800 
2650 3800 
2700 3800 


Same as Bac\helor’s Degree 
Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 


4000 6200 

3100 4100 

2500 3700 

4100° 

Same as Bacijhelor’s Degree 

2800 4000 

2900 4100 

3100 3700 
Same as Bac/helor’s Degree 

2500 3700 

2500 3700 


Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


2500 3800 
2700 3900 
3500 5000 
2900 3900 


Same as Bac|helor’s Degree 
Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


2700 4000 
Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 
Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


2450 3650 
2500 | 3700 
3360 4200 
Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 
2500 3700 
2600 3800 
2900 3700 


Same as Bac/helor’s Degree 
Same as Bac|helor’s Degree 


2600 3800 

3050 3950 

24004 | 3700 
Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 

3200 4700 
Same as Bacthelor’s Degree 

2450 3650 

2600 | 3800 

2700 3800 


Same as Bacjhelor’s Degree 

Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 
2800¢ | 3700 

Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


2650 | 3800 
2600 3800 
3500 4900 
3300 4600 
3200/ 4000 
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COUNTY 


ippahannock 
tichmond 
-oanoke 
-ockbridge 
fockingham 
-ussell 
scott 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 
Surry 
sussex 
la rewell 
Warren 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Vise 
Wythe 
York 


\iedian for Counties 
Range tor Counties 
CITY 


Alexandria 
Br stol 
Buena Vista 
Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge 
Colonial Heights 
Covington 
Danville 
Falls Chureh 
I redericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
\lartinsville 
Ne wport News 
Norfolk 
Norton 
etersburg 
-ortsmouth 
idford 
hmond 
vanoke 
South Norfolk 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
rginia Beach 
irwick 
1 nesboro oa 
liamsburg-James City 
nehester 


lian for Cities 


inge for Cities 





Bedford County: Minimums and maximums are for Bedford County. 


$4000: M. A., from $2900 to $4200. 


> Fluvanna County: Only one teacher with 18 years 


hletie director 


Minimum 


2600 
2500 
3050 
2600 
2500 
2500 
2400 
2400 
2500 
2800 
2600 
2500 
2400 
2800 
2400 
3000 
2400 
2500 
2400 
2400 
3100 


$2500 


$2400-—3800 


$3900 
2800 
2600 
2800 
2900 
3000 
3200 
3000 
3800 
3200 
2500 
3100 
2750 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3250 
3000 
2500 
3000 
3000 
2700 
3300 
3000 
3100 
3000 
3000 
3100 
3100 
2900 
3050 
3200 


$3000 


$2500-3900 


Rank 


27 
39 
10 
27 
39 
39 
56 
56 
39 
IS 
27 
39 
56 
18 
56 
1] 
56 
39 
56 
56 


26 
30 


26 
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BacHELOR’s DEGREE 


Maximum 


$3600 
3600 
4250 
3800 
3700 
3700 
3600 
3700 
3700 
3700 
3600 
3800 
3600 
3700 
3600 
4000 
3600 
3600 
3600 
3700 
4200 


$3700 


$3600-6000 


$6000 
4000 
3800 
4300 
4000 
4200 
4200 
4000 
5900 
4500 
3600 
4650 
4050 
4300 
4400 
4400 
4750 
4500 
3700 
4200 
4500 
3800 
4800 
4350 
4500 
4200 
4000 
4600 
4700 
4600 
4300 
4300 2 


$4300 


$3600-6000 


Greensville Countv: With 33 or more years service ; otherwise $3600 maximum. 


‘Nelson County: $100 added after three years’ experience. 
¢ Pittsvivania County: $2800 with three years’ experience. 


‘ Pulaski County: $3200 with four years’ experience. 


2 Winchester: Advancement beyond $4000 for B. A., and $4200 for M. A 
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MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S 
AND MASTER’S DEGREES—1957-58—Continued 


Rank 


49 
49 
8 
17 
31 
31 
49 
31 
31 
31 
49 
17 
49 
31 
49 
12 
49 
49 
49 
31 
y 


., based on merit. 








MastTEeR’s DEGREE 


Minimum Maximum 


$2800 $3800 
Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


3150 4450 
2800 4000 
2700 3900 
2600 3800 
2500 3700 
2600 3900 
2680 3880 
Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 
2700 3700 
2700 4000 


Same as Bacijhelor’s Degree 
Same as Baclhelor’s Degree 


2500 3700 
3200 $200 
2600 3800 


Same as Bac\helor’s Degree 
Same as Bacihelor’s Degree 


2500 3700 
3200 $300 
$4100 $6200 
2900 $100 
2800 4000 
3000 $500 
3100 4200 
3100 1300 
3400 1400 
3200 4200 
1050 6150 
3400 4700 
2700 3800 
3300 $850 
2950 $250 
3200 1500 
3300 1600 
3400 4600 
3500 5000 
3200 $700 
2700 3900 
3100 1300 
3100 1600 
2900 4000 
3500 5000 
3200 1550 
3300 $700 
3100 4300 
3100 4100 
3300 {800 
3250 1850 
3100 {800 
3200 4450 
3400 4500 2 


The town of Bedford B. A. schedule runs from $2700 


’ experience holding a Master’s degree, serving as classroom teacher and 


School Savings Stamps and “E” Bonds 


by THOMAS L. CRISMAN 


Deputy Director 


Thrift begets security. Neither this 
characteristic nor condition can be 
bought like a sack of potatoes or a 
bushel of apples. They are not for sale 
in the market place. Yet security is 
just one of the things you begin stor- 
ing up when you invest in U. S. Say- 
ings Bonds, obtainable when one’s 
School Savings Stamps amount to 
$18.75. A second thing you get is a 
share in the greatest country (your 
country) in the world. 

No self-respecting person will as- 
sume that his government will take 
care of him. Bear in mind that all 
government is supported by the ¢hrifty 
persons who accumulate savings and 
support the government by paying 
taxes. Those who don’t save frequent- 
ly become wards of society, sponging 
upon the earnings of the thrifty. 

For example: Of 100 young men 
who start out to lead useful lives at 
age 21, only 84 will live to reach age 
65; 48, over half of these 84, will be 
poor—having less than $1,000 per 
year, and many of this group will be 
destitute. No normal person desires 
to be in this low-grade economic com- 
pany. These persons didn’t plan to be 
failures, they just failed to plan— 
failed to save for that rainy day and 
were therefore unable to enjoy more 
sunny days. 

The best insurance against being in 
the above unfortunate group is to 
foster the thrift habit in one’s youth. 
When school days are over the person 
with “savings” will have formed the 
habit of putting aside some of his 





earnings for future spending and 
become a worthy, prosperous, and 
respected citizen of his community. 
IN THE CHARACTER AND HAB- 
ITS OF HER PEOPLE LIES THE 
STRENGTH OF AMERICA, and 
Ben Franklin was probably thinking of 
this when he wrote: “Beware of little 
expenses; a small leak will sink a great 
ship.” 

The foregoing amounts simply to 
this: Not only should parents save, but 
they should impress upon their chil- 
dren the importance of thrift by en- 
couraging them to take an interest in 
accumulating school savings stamps to 
be converted into ““E” Bonds each time 
their savings amount to $18.75. For, 
“As the twig is bent, so the tree is in- 
clined;” an adage applicable to the 
early formation of the thrift habit 


ALEXANDRIA DOES IT AGAIN. 


which will follow all through one’s 
adult life. 

U. S. Savings Bonds constitute the 
safest investment this, or any, coun 
try affords; accumulating at an aver- 
age rate of 3% interest, these bonds 
will return at maturity $4 for ever 
$3 invested, in less than 10 years 
Their value does not fluctuate with 
the stock market, but one is assured 
of the exact sum he will have at ma 
turity. They are as sound as our 
country—safe, and not subject to th 
hazards of chance. So plan your se 
curity, now! Invest in United State: 
Savings Bonds. If our children are 
taught prudence, then the economic 
welfare of the next generation is as- 
sured. 

Full information and sample ma- 
terials pertinent to the School Savings 
Program may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing the SAVINGS 
BONDS DIVISION, U. S. TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT, ROOM 314, 
900 NORTH LOMBARDY STREET, 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA. 


Another thousand dollars for two five 


hundred dollar scholarships was raised last spring by the Alexandria Education 
Association. Shown above, Alan L. Beamer, president of the Alexandria Educatior 
Association, presents these AEA scholarships to Carol Lee Harvey, prospective 
elementary teacher, and Flo Rodgers, prospective Home Economics teacher, as 
Edgar G. Pruet, principal of George Washington High School, congratulates the 
recipients, 

The scholarships are awarded to prospective teachers on the basis of rank ir 
class (upper one-half), acceptance by a college, aptitude for teaching, personality 
for teaching, and financial need. 

At its centennial convention, the National Education Association cited th 
Alexandria Education Association for this scholarship project. 

About 100 AEA members participated in presenting Captain T. Seay’s Shov 
Boat which raised the funds. Mrs. Josephine R. Tolbert, Reporter 
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Dedicated and Incompetent 


(Continued from page 14) 


esult. That the university can not 
evelop a potential it dces not re- 
elve is axiomatic. 

Simultaneously, the increasing 
1umber and complexity of the ap- 
lications of mathematics to our 
ver-growing technology have in- 
reased tremendously the demand 
or mathematicians since 1900. 

It is the concurrence of these 
trends trends with which the 
high schools have not kept abreast 

which has produced the current 
shortage of college-trained mathe- 
maticians and teachers of mathe- 
matics. In the face of this short- 
ige, Salaries have risen and, alas, 
salaries in teaching have not kept 
up with the general trend. When 
graduates in mathematics can now 
take positions in government and 
industry at salaries of $4500 or so 
with in many cases promised in- 
creases to $7000 in 2 or 3 years), 
one can not conscientiously urge a 
student to enter the teaching pro- 
fession at a salary of $3000 or so 
(with the hope of increases to 
$4000 in 5 or 10 years). So long 

as this situation obtains, those who 
enter a teaching career in mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools fall 
generally into two categories: the 
dedicated and the incompetent. 
Even Mr. Hand confesses that this 
is not enough. 


Smyth County School Savings 

Smyth County Schools ended this 
past school year, June 1957, with a 
total sales of U.S. Stamps and Bonds 
mounting to $23,993.29. Record of 
the schools participating follows: 


McCready $ 125.00 
Walkers Creek 304.25 
Groseclose 350.00 
Seven Mile Ford 450.00 
Oak Point 711.10 
Atkins 790.00 
Sugar Grove 980.50 
Chilhowie 1,018.95 
Allison Gap 2,125.00 
Marion Intermediate 1,231.20 
Riverside 2,155.20 
Rich Valley 2,175.04 
Marion High 3,006.55 
Marion Primary 3,568.00 
Saltville 5,002.50 

Total $23,993.29 











Virginia Colleges Get Ford Funds for 
Faculty Salaries 


Sixteen privately supported colleges and universities in Virginia have 
received a total grant of $4,250,500 from the Ford Foundation. They are 
among 630 privately-supported colleges and universities having received 
checks totaling $130,172,500 as the Ford Foundation’s second and final 
payment under its program to help raise faculty salaries. 

The sum represents approximately one half of a $260 million appropriation 
voted by the Foundation in 1955. Initial payments were made in July, 1956. 

Of the total amount, $210 million has been disbursed in Endowment 
Grants to all four-year, regionally-accredited, privately-supported colleges 
and universities in the United States and Puerto Rico which grant bachelor’s 
and advanced degrees in the liberal arts and sciences and bachelor’s degrees 
in a number of allied professional fields. 

Each of the 630 institutions was granted a sum approximately equal to 
its undergraduate instructional costs for the 1954-55 academic year. This 
sum will be added to the institution’s endowment fund and the income from 
it applied to increase faculty salaries. Each college or university will decide 
the manner of distributing increases. After ten years the principal sum 
may be used either for further salary support or for any other academic 
purpose. 

In addition, 126 of the institutions have received $50 million in Accom- 
plishment Grants approximating one-half of their 1954-55 faculty payrolls. 
The recipients are institutions emphasizing liberal arts and sciences that had 
previously demonstrated leadership in their own regions in improving the 
status and compensation of their teachers, These Accomplishment Grants 
may ke used either to raise faculty salaries or for other pressing academic 
needs. 

Following is a list of the colleges and universities in Virginia which have 
received a second, final payment under the Ford Foundation’s program to 
raise faculty salaries. 

The inside column shows the amount of the second payment, the outside 
column the institution’s total grant. 

Accomplishment Grants have been indicated by a second entry on the line 
below the recipient institution’s name. 


Name of Institution and Location Final Payment Total Grant 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater $ 59,500 $ 119,500 
Emory and Henry College, Emory 55,000 110,000 
General Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers, Richmond 1,500 6.500 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 43,500 88,500 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 259,500 514,500 
Hollins College, Hollins College 117,500 232,500 
Plus Accomplishment Grant 79,500 144,500 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 70,500 140,500 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 72,000 137,000 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 67,000 132,000 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 175,000 340,000 
Plus Accomplishment Grant 116,000 211,000 
Roanoke College, Salem 60,500 115,500 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville 62,500 117,500 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 113,000 223,000 
Plus Accomplishment Grant 78,500 138,500 
University of Richmond, Richmond 224,000 439,000 
Plus Accomplishment Grant 152,500 272,500 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 76,500 146,500 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington 193,500 383,500 


Plus Accomplishment Grant 133,000 238,000 





$2,210,500 


State Totals $4,250,500 





















AD A M S Vacancies Today—$340-$600 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 GSt., N.W. * Washington 5, D. C. * Member NATA 











Gulf Teachers Agency—Ocala, Florida 


Serving all areas where vacancies may occur, especially in the FLORIDA schools. 
SALARIES GOOD. No enrollment fee required. Write briefly qualifications, and request 
registration form. Now preparing files for 1958-59 placements. 


Established 1928—Observing our 30th birthday 1958—tLet us serve you. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 





We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. We have 
vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance 
of position. 

1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


Summer Sessions Abroad 1958 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-August 2 


$230 includes tuition, board and room and activities 








VALENCIA, SPAIN. June 30-August 20 

Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$599 ineluding tuition, board and room, activities and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-EUROPE 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE—Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. Uni 


PROFITS¢ 4. 
SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS || einore'''* 


Schools ali over the country are piling up BIG EUROPE AND AFRICA Featuring Norway and 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality Sweden as well] as Africen Morocco and countries in 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 between. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull 


items—money back guarantee. Write for ful! 
details and sample dish cloth to: EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS, Conducted by Mrs 
Francis Arrieta from Burke’s School. For girls only 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY '4, N.J. 














INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. AL 








Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 





University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “3. VIRGINIA 
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Press Notes 
—Clipped from the News 


... “In Virginia the average teacher’. 
salary lags $288 behind the average 
worker’s salary, according to a survey 
released by the Virginia Education 
Association. 

“An analysis of annual worker’: 
wages in Virginia business and indus- 
try, based on figures provided by the 
Virginia Unemployment Commission, 
shows that in 1956 the Virginia worker 
earned $3,586. The average teacher’s 
salary for the 1955-56 school year was 
$3,298, 

“Dr. Robert F. Williams, executive 
secretary of the VEA, pointed out that 
worker’s salaries were computed on a 
12-month basis, while the majority of 
teachers work only 10 months.” 

* * * # 
... “Total cost of sick leave for Vir- 
ginia’s public school teachers was $1,- 
123,474 in 1955-56, a survey by the 
Virginia Education Association showed. 

“The report said $223,277 of this 
was paid by the State. 

“All school teachers are eligible for 
30 days of sick leave under a State 
plan, but 25 counties have extended 
the duration. Three localities, Arling- 
ton, Roanoke, and Falls Church, pro- 
vide unlimited sick leave for their 
teachers. 

“A Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council subcommittee has agreed to 
recommend to the General Assembly 
90 days of sick leave for teachers.” 


* * * * 


... “Two committees of the State 
Department of Education eventually 
may recommend to the Department 
that teaching certificates be consoli- 
dated and reduced in number, and that 
the number of professional education 
courses required for full teacher cer- 
tification be changed.” 
* * * * 

. . «Because of the serious need for ad- 
ditional men teachers ‘it would be ad- 
vantageous for the State to authorize 
legally the enrollment and attendance 
of men students at Madison College 
on an unrestricted basis and also to 
provide dormitory facilities for such 
students’, said G. Tyler Miller, presi- 
dent of Madison College, Harrison- 
burg. 

“If Madison had dormitory facili- 
ties for men and a serious effort were 
made to enroll them, Miller added, 
‘we are convinced that within a period 
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of the public school systems in Vir- 


nia. 


* * * * 


“If Virginia colleges ever have pro- 
ded ‘sanctuary for loafers’ they cer- 
inly won’t be doing so in the next 
venty years, the executive secretary 

the Virginia Council of Higher 

| ducation predicts. 

‘Colleges have been fairly gener- 
ous in the past about giving the non- 

roducer a second, or even a third 
chance,’ said Dr. Paul H. Farrier. “But 
| think in the future they are not 
eoing to be so lenient about providing 
sanctuary for loafers.’ 

“While professors rejoice at stiffened 
standards of entrance and graduation, 
lot of youngsters brought up with 
the idea that college attendance is 
their inalienable right will be shedding 


tears of disillusionment.” 


* * ~ * 


“Thirty years ago, in July, 1927, 
Miss Cornelia §. Adair of Richmond, 
newly elected president of the National 
Education Association, told teachers 
gathered in Seattle for the NEA’s an- 
nual convention that the growth of 
the profession inevitably would bring 
cabinet status for a representative of 
the nation’s teachers. 

‘"We shall see a secretary of edu- 
cation in the President’s cabinet’, she 
said, ‘with a major division of the de- 
partment devoted to educational re- 
earch.’ 

‘Miss Adair predicted that more 

ian 400,000 young persons would be 
iduated from high schools annually 

‘a few years.’ She saw this increase 

America’s contribution to the prog- 

s of civilization’—as a challenge to 

ichers to work more closely with 

1001 administrators and interested 
ymen to insure continued progress 

school facilities and curricula.” 


* * *x * 


The College of William and Mary 
s the first and only American col- 
e to receive a coat-of-arms from 
e College of Heralds—1694. 





Convention Reports in 


December issue. 


a few years many men teachers 


suld be added to the teaching staffs 
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MUSIC FOR LIVING 


MURSELL - TIPTON - LANDECK 
NORDHOLM - FREEBURG - WATSON 


enemas TUT = 





A new, outstandingly workable basic 
| learning program for grades 1 through 6. 






e Pupils’ Books of exceptional beauty present 
authentic song material that appeals to children. 












e Practical Teachers’ Books provide a rich and 
resourceful program—adaptable to the musical 
background and abilities of all pupils. 












e Ten Records for each grade afford enriched 
opportunities in singing, listening, rhythm, 
appreciation. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON 
R.F.D. # 1, Box 27, Blackstone, Virginia 





























BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by experienced bulb 
growers, who have spent years in experimenting to get bulbs 
that will produce the most perfect fiowers. 





Dutch-lIris Lilies PLANT 
Tulips Hyacinths 
ee a NOW 
arcissus Muscari ideas tine 
Jonquils Scilla ering sweet peas 
Amaryllis and hardy annual 
flower seed. 











Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 





FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS.............. DIAL 3-3479 
Be ee US SEG Dib ie 0 eK Wsisales ee ecceees DIAL 3-2715 
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State Department Appointments 





Claude Graham 


R. Claude Graham has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Instruction, succeeding 
Ray E. Reid. Mr. Graham has been 
director of instruction since 1951. He 
came to the State Department of Edu- 
cation in 1947 as director of research 
and planning. For ten years prior to 
that he had been superintendent of 
Albemarle County schools. During 
1936-37 he was director of instruction 
for Pittsylvania County. He has also 
held principalships at Greenwood High 
School and Flatwood High School, 
having begun his professional career 
as assistant principal at Ewing High 
School in 1920. A native of Lee Coun- 
ty, Mr. Graham has a BA degree from 
Emory and Henry College and a M.A. 
from the University of Virginia, and 
has done considerable study beyond the 
Master’s degree. 


Ray E. Reid has been appointed 
head of the newly-established Office of 
Institutional Services within the State 
Department of Education. He had 
been assistant superintendent of public 
instruction since 1951. In this realign- 
ment of duties, Mr. Reid will serve as 
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Ray E. Reid 


liaison officer between the State Board 
of Education, the State’s three-teacher 
colleges, and the State Council of 
Higher Education. 

The teacher colleges — Longwood, 
Madison and Virginia State—have no 
beards of visitors and are controlled 
by the State Board of Education 
through committees. 

The Council of Higher Education 
is responsible for co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities and curricula of all State col- 
leges and universities. 

In addition, Mr. Reid will keep the 
State Board of Education advised on 
needs of the two State schools for deaf 
and blind children. 

This new post is to fill a “need for 
rendering more effective service to the 
institutions” under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. 

Before coming to the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1951, Mr. Reid 
had been superintendent of Amelia- 
Nottoway schools for five years. A 
native of Nansemond County, he re- 
ceived both his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from the College of William 
and Mary. 


Assistant Supervisor 











Etta Brandt 


Miss Etta Brandt 

Etta Brandt, formerly Director of 
Instruction in the schools of Campbell 
County, was recently appointed As- 
sistant Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the State Department of 
Education. Miss Brandt began work 
with the Department on August 1. 

A native of Campbell County, she 
graduated from New London Academy 
and received her BA and MA degrees 
from the University of Virginia. Her 
first position was as teacher of a one- 
room school. She has taught in the 
elementary grades, in high school, has 
been principal of an elementary school 
and principal of a high school. She 
served as elementary supervisor in 
Campbell County from 1941 to 19852, 
as general supervisor from 1952 to 
1956, and as director of instruction 
in 1957. 

Miss Brandt was chairman of the 
Appomattox Supervisory Group for 
several years and secretary of the VEA 
Department of Supervisors for one 
term. She was also the Virginia repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA. 

Miss Brandt is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and has been president 
of the Lynchburg Chapter. 


Statistician 

LeRoy Rose has been appointed 
Statistician in the Division of Research 
and Planning of the State Department 
of Education. For the past ten years 
he served in Norfolk County as a 
teacher of Business Education, Voca- 
tional Office Training Coordinator and 
Director of Guidance in the Craddock 
High School. Born in Isle of Wight 
County, he is a graduate of Norfolk 
Business College and received his AB 
and M.Ed. degrees from the University 


of Virginia. 
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New Board Member 





Mrs. Elizabeth Law Powell has 
become a member of the VEA Board 
of Directors, her election as president 
of District P having been confirmed at 
the August Board Mrs. 
Powell is filling the unexpired term of 
Robert H. Ballagh who moved from 
the District. Mrs. Powell is also presi- 
dent of the VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. She is now math teach- 


meeting. 


er, counselor and assistant to the 
principal at Cave Spring High School 
in Roanoke County. For 33 years she 
has been a teacher in Virginia, having 
taught for 23 years at William Flem- 
ng High School in Roanoke where she 
served as principal during 1942-46, A 
past president of the Roanoke City 
Classroom Teachers, she is now vice- 
president of the Roanoke County Edu- 
cation Association. A native of Frank- 
n County, Mrs. Powell received her 
gh school training at Radford Col- 
ge. She also earned her BS and M.Ed. 
degrees from Radford College. Mrs. 
Powell is a First 
Methodist Church in Salem and holds 
embership in the AAUW, Business 
Professional Women’s Club, and 
Roanoke County Women’s Club. 
wife of Dr. Russell S. Powell, a 
Roanoke, Mrs. 


Powell says of her own profession, 


member of the 


dentist in 


[ vy 
cticing 


lave enjoyed every day that I have 


sht and wouldn’t trade jobs with 


yne.” 


Sisters Get Degrees 


Thelma Brown Burnette of 
noke received her degree from Rad- 
| College the week after her sister, 
llis Brown, got her degree at RPI. 

Burnette majored in Elementary 
ucation. She had two years start on 
sister in college level work inas- 
ich as she graduated from Richmond 
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On-the-Job Degree Takes 11 Years 


by MIKIE KLINE 
Ropiiats Women’s Department, 
Richmond News Leader 
(This item was published in the Richmond 
News Leader on the Virginia Journal Editor’s 
birthday, October 8, 1957) 
OST persons learn a profession 
theoretically and then go out 
to put it to practical application. 

The reverse was true for Miss Phyllis 
Brown. 

As assistant editor of the Virginia 
Education Journal, she 
learned journalism first on the job and 
Just recently 


Associaticn 


then in the classroom. 
her 11 years of combining work and 
study came to a happy ending when 
she received her degree in journalism 
from Richmond Professional Institute. 

“It was worth every minute of those 
11 years,” she sighed today during an 


interview. 


Mother’s Idea 

“My mother always said that any- 
body in Richmond could get a college 
degree if they wanted it badly enough. 
My part was sticking to it. 

“Actually I was afraid to stop for 
fear I would never start studying 
again,” said Miss Brown. 

She began at VEA as a secretary and 
editorial assistant and decided that she 
needed a degree in journalism so that 
she could gain professional status. 

“Just try meeting magazine dead- 
lines, writing term papers and keeping 
house for a father. I really dropped out 
of circulation. 

“All of my friends said I would get 
that diploma in a wheel chair but I 
made it,” laughed Miss Brown, who 
began her classes in 1946. 

Most classes were held at night but 
in the summers daytime classes had to 
be sandwiched in with work. “It 
could never have been done without 
the help of Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
editor of the VEA Journal. He helped 
me see my way through the maze,” 
said Miss Brown. 

Last year Miss Brown had to get 


Normal School and taught at High- 
land Park School in Richmond for five 
years before her marriage to a Roanoke 
resident, Marvin J. Burnette. In recent 
years she resumed teaching in Roanoke 
at Melrose School and attending sum- 
mer sessions at Radford. It is coinci- 
dental that both sisters in education 
received their BS degrees in August of 
this year. 





Miss Phyllis Brown mixed business 


and study. She edited a magazine 
while studying journalism. 

special permission to carry an extra 
load of 18 hours of day attendance for 
her resident year and 13 hours for the 
summer session. She used her accumu- 
lated vacation time to go to day and 
summer classes while still managing to 
hold down her job at VEA. 

“T ran from a 9 a.m. class to work 
and then back for an 11 a.m. one. It 
went on like this all last year. I took 
ofhce work home at night to make 
deadlines and I had my homework to 
do also, but it was well worth it,”’ said 
Miss Brown. 

A fulltime hobby was close to im- 
possible Miss 
work and study but she is interested 


while Brown juggled 
in dogwood in any shape or form. She 
has every type of dogwood jewelry 
and when her college ring came part 
of the insignia was a dogwood flower 
which friends accused her of imprint- 
ing there. 

Friends who made dire predictions 
about a wheel chair graduate were on 
hand to give her a surprise party after 
graduation. 

“I received some lovely gifts even 
some poetry asking me not to go on to 
get my master’s or a Ph.D,” laughed 
Miss Brown, 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons ... the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 





When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 








Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 


Se ee ee eenae 
PURTRTE EES 


Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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Assistant Superintendent 






Dr. Howard R. Richardson re- 
ported to Fairfax County as Assistant 
Superintendent for Personnel on July 
1, 1957. He came to this post from 
the University of Virginia where he 
had served since January 1950 as 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
High School League. Dr. Richardson 
holds an Ed.D. degree from The 
George Washington University, a 
Master’s degree from the College of 
William and Mary, and a Bachelor’s 
degree from Elon College. He has been 
an elementary school principal in Suf- 
folk and Alexandria, and has also held 
high school principalships in Suffolk, 
Alexandria, and Falls Church. A mem- 
ber of the VEA since 1927, he has 
served on VEA committees and holds 
service key membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


General Supervisor 


ts = 





Earl J. Smith, Jr. has been mack 
General Supervisor for Appomattox 
County Schools. He was formerly 
high school instructor and more recent- 
ly served as principal of the Pamplin 
Elementary School in Appomattox 
County. Mr. Smith received his BA 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary and his MA in Education 
from Longwood College. 
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Frank L. Hege, Jr., Campbell 
County native and graduate of Rust- 
burg High School, was appointed 
Visiting Teacher and Director of 
Finance for Campbell County schools, 
beginning in August, 1957. Mr. Hege 
began his teaching career at Campbell 
County’s Mt. View Elementary School, 
where for the past six years he has 
been principal. A 1949 graduate of 
Lynchburg College with a BA in Busi- 
ness Administration, he took under- 
graduate and graduate education 
courses leading to an M.Ed. in Admin- 
istration at the University of Virginia 
in 1955, and has completed post- 
master’s work in_ statistics, school 
plant, counseling and research tech- 
niques. An Air Force veteran and 
former president of the Campbell 
County Education Association, Mr. 
Hege is currently president of the 
board of directors of the association’s 
credit union. 


Coordinator 








James D. Wooldridge has been 
ointed Coordinator of Architec- 
ral Services for Fairfax County. He 
1 been employed by the State DVe- 
rtment of Education as Assistant 
ipervisor of School Buildings since 
46 and prior to that had been a self- 
nployed architect for two years plus 
‘ years of service in Richmond and 
nchburg in architectural work. 
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HERE ARE THREE PUBLICATIONS FOR 


Students of 
VIRGINIA HISTORY 
and GOVERNMENT 


In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION”— 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies ......... 50¢ 


15 or more copies . 


...40¢ each 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 
pages, paper-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies ...$1.40 each 





“FABULOUS JOHN SMITH”— 


by Brantley Henderson, is a new book that 
will dispel many widespread beliefs about 
our past. It gives stirring accounts of the 
first English settlement at Jamestown and a 
convincing portrayal of Smith’s character 
and accomplishments. Paper-bound. 


Single Copies ........ $1. » 


10 or more copies ....90¢ each 





Indicate in boxes below the number of books you wish 
and mail coupon with check or money order. 





VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Copies 


Division of 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies * “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 


“Virginia’s 
Government” 





You may send me postpaid, the publications 
indicated. 














Copi 6s 
Se a - Fabulous - 
to cover my order. John Smith 
ES aR an eee ee, le ee er ee ee 
a as seas Since een ol wew-as seat alld wee cligoodemwense 
Cy EE ee a Se ee Se ee ee a ae 
(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 
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for the Trip of 


™* Not 15—BuT 30 
TEACHER VACATIONS 





to MIAMI BEACH 


From Write Right in 1958! 
Plus 45 Additional Prizes! 


You Can Be One of 30 Lucky Teachers... 


to win a marvelous, expense-paid week’s vacation ... to fly by Delta 
Airlines to Miami ... to Juxuriate as our guest at The Golden Gate 
Hotel, famed for its elegant decor and fine cuisine ... to enjoy excit- 
ing tours ... to sun and swim at beautiful Miami Beach ... for 
seven golden days and six thrilling nights. It’s all on us: hotel, meals, 
tours, fun and transportation! 


5 Second Prizes—$100 10 Third Prizes—$50 30 Fourth Prizes—$25 


How to Win with Write Right 


Save all your Write Right Coupons from filler bands, tablets, com- 
position books, etc. Count and separate them by face value. Mail 
them to The Special Teachers Write Right Contest, Chamblee, Ga., on 
or before April 1, 1958. Your students can help, too; coupons they 
send for their prizes can also count on yours, if they designate your 
name when they send coupons in. The thirty teachers with the most 
coupons and credits win a glorious free week’s vacation to Miami 
Beach. See complete contest rules on a Write Right filler band, or 
send for information sheet. 


riteRioh 


WRITE RIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


Buy ... Suggest Write Right 


to your Students! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Music Coordinator 





Mark F. Troxell is the newly ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Music for the 
Henrico County Schools. In his 17 
years of teaching experience, he taught 
band and choral at Hopewell High 
School in 1940-42; in Richmond dur- 
ing 1942-47 he taught at John 
Marshall High School, Westhampton 
Junior High School, and served as 
music consultant in several elementary 
schools. For the past ten years he has 
been professor of Music and director 
of Bands and Men’s Glee Club at the 
University of Richmond. His pro- 
fessional experience includes playing 
trumpet in the North Carolina Sym- 
phony and Richmond Symphony, Sig- 
mund Romberg’s Concert Orchestra, 
theater and radio orchestras including 
Raymond Scott. He directed a net- 
work radio show for two years and 
organized the Richmond Civic Band. 
He has also been Director of Music at 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, for the past four years. Born 
in New York City, Mr. Troxell has a 
BA degree from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, 1940, and earned his M.Ed. degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
in 1956. 


Norview Teacher Honored 
Mrs. Margaret Hood Harris has 
been honored by the Norview Junior 
High and Elementary School Parent- 
Teacher Association of Norfolk which 
made a contribution to the headquar- 
ters building fund of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Chicago in her name, Mrs. Harris is 
a first grade teacher in the Norview 
School. Such contributions to the 
building fund honor persons who have 
done much to enrich the lives of chil- 
dren and youth—in home, school, o: 
community. A permanent record ot 
donors and persons honored will be in- 
cluded in a Book of Honor at the new 
headquarters building of the Nationa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Olga J. Curling, Reporter 
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National Committee 





T. Preston Turner has been ap- 
ointed to the executive committee of 
he National Council on Teacher Re- 
rement for a three-year term. He is 
ne of six NEA members appointed 
y the NEA president to represent 
eachers of the nation on the executive 
ommittee. Administrators of retire- 
nent systems are also represented on 
this committee. Mr. Turner, as assist- 
1t executive secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, works closely 
vith the Virginia Supplemental Retire- 
nent System. A specialist on teacher 
tirement, he has written several 
irticles on the subject. His experience 

contribute to tke work of the 
executive committee in carrying out 
1e purposes of the National Council 
which has two main objectives: to 
feguard and strengthen legal pro- 
sions for retirement income of teach- 
ind to disseminate information on 
ent trends and on proposed and 
vly enacted legislation affecting 
chers’ retirement income. 

Mr. Turner has served the VEA 

1944. A native of Bedford Coun- 
e holds a BS degree from Roanoke 
ge and a Master’s degree from 


mbia University. 


Buildings Supervisor 


Robert M. Carrere was appointed 
stant Supervisor of School Build- 
for the State Department of Edu- 
on, effective July 1, 1957. A native 
New York City, Mr. Carrere re- 
ed his BS degree in Architecture at 
University of Pennsylvania. Before 
ng the State Department staff, he 
connected with Roanoke firms of 
uitects and engineers engaged in 


ol planning. 


{4 Thankful Thanksgiving 
r NOVEMBER, 1957 
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#S SERVICES TO EDUCATORS 











HIGHLIGHTS OF 





oo CASH INCOME - 
| job, your hom 
| your car, your av: 
ings... but keep 

7 . } a YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
= health, and : TION, vacations and 
you can regain leaves included. 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 










them all! HOSPITAL - SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
But -- lose your your dependents. 


health, and all may FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 


to your own needs and 


be lost for good... budget. 


without disability NEW TEACHERS may join 

income protection. existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





¥ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
] 


JACK H. STANLEY 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Virginia Representative RES a 
P.O. Box 3-AH 

Richmond 8, Virginia 





P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 


Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
ucalers Accident & Sickness Protection [_] 






MUTUAL er 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY = State 
1157 
as oe oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee es ee es oe es oe I 
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Lewis F. Fender 





Frank E. Flora 


New Secondary 
School Principals 


Lewis F. Fender is the new prin- 
cipal of Moneta High School in Bed- 
ford County. Since coming to Vir- 
ginia he has been a classroom teacher 
in Carroll County and principal of 
Forest Elementary School in Bedford 
County. A native North Carolinian, 
he graduated from the Sparta High 
School. He has attended Lynchburg 
College, Wingate College, Radford 
College, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Frank E. Flora has assumed the 
principalship of Radford High School. 
Last year he was principal of Clifton 
Forge High School. He began his pro- 
fessional career as a teacher of Science 
and Math in Roanoke City, 1950-52. 
The next year he worked in the De- 
partment of School Administration at 
the University of Virginia as project 
assistant in School Administration un- 
der the Kellogg Foundation. In 1955- 
56 he taught Chemistry and Science in 
Lane High School, Charlottesville, and 
was also connected with the Student 
Teaching Program of the University 
and Charlottesville schools. A gradu- 
ate of Jefferson High School, Roanoke, 
Mr. Flora has a BS degree from Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, 1950, and re- 
ceived his Master of Education degree 
from the University of Virginia in 
1953. Active in civic and professional 
groups, he is a member of the Lion’s 
Club, Phi Delta Kappa, and the Pres- 
byterian Church. For several summers 
he has served as assistant director of 
Camp Roanoke for boys, 


William Dean Meredith has be- 
come principal of Louisa County High 
School at Mineral. All of his teaching 
experience has been in Louisa County 
where he has served as principal of 
Bells Cross Roads Elementary School, 
Mineral Elementary, and for the past 
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W. Deane Meredith Robert M. Sandidge 


six years he has been principal of Green 
Springs Elementary School. A native 
of Louisa County, Mr. Meredith grad- 
uated from Apple Grove High School. 
He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Lynchburg College and his Master’s 
from the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Meredith is a member of the Christian 
Church, the Ruritan Club, and Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Robert M. Sandidge comes to 
Liberty Academy in Bedford as its 
new principal. Since 1948 he has 
taught and been building principal at 
William M. Bass Elementary School in 
Lynchburg. He graduated from E. C. 
Glass High School in his native city of 
Lynchburg. Mr. Sandidge holds an 
AB degree from Lynchburg College, 
1948, and a MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1956. He has also 
done additional work at the University 
of Virginia. He is a member of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Junny D. Smith has moved to the 
principalship of Charles City High 
School, having assumed this new post 
as of August 1, 1957. He previously 
taught Social Studies at Hampton High 
School, during 1950-57. Mr. Smith 
was president of the Hampton Educa- 
tion Association in 1954-56. He earned 
his BS degree from High Point Col- 
lege in 1948 and his M.Ed. degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1933. 


Robert E. Williams is the new 
principal of the Climax High School in 
Pittsylvania County. During 1951-56 
he was principal of the Austinville 
Elementary School in Wythe County. 
He was born in Amarillo, Texas, grad- 
uating from the high school there and 
attending junior college. Mr. Williams 
holds an AB degree from Concord 
College in Athens, West Virginia 
(1949) and a Master of Education in 
Administration from the University of 
Maryland (1951). 


Junny D. Smith 








Robert E. Williams 





John B. Bauer 


John B. Bauer has been appointed 
principal of Monterey High and Ele- 
mentary School in Highland County. 
For the past two years he has keen 
director of Industrial Arts at Parr Mc- 
Cluer High School in Buena Vista. He 
was an Industrial Arts instructor in 
Fredericksburg City schools during 
1953-55 and taught Mechanical Draw- 
ing at Highland Springs High School, 
Henrico County, in 1952-53. Mr. 
Bauer earned his BS degree in Indus- 
trial Arts Education from VPI in 
1952 and his M.Ed. in General Admin- 
istration from the University of 
Virginia in 1957. 


Mary Helen Perkinson becomes 
the first prinicpal of Bren Mar Park 
Elementary School in Fairfax. She has 
taught in Fairfax County for five 
years and prior to that taught at 
Woodlawn School in Hopewell. She 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Colum- 
bia Bible College, Columbia,. South 
Carolina. 


Mason H. Pully has come to the 
Mineral Elementary School in Louisa 
County as principal. He was formerly 
director of instruction in Nottoway 
County. Mr. Pulley has been in the 
teaching profession for thirty years. 
He holds a BA degree from the Un- 
versity of Virginia and a MS from Vu- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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**Even the doors go all out for safety”’ 
Easy action doors open out— trouble-free 
overhead mechanism remains inside. Safety- 
treated entrance steps are automatically illu- 
minated when doors are open. And, new Saf- 
T-Latch keeps front door closed with a positive 
locking action to assure the utmost safety. 




















ath lth ani Ceca aT eal I NSS 


INSPECT THE 


—_— 
~' THOMAS SAF-T-LINER 


\ FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Safety is standard in SAF-T-LINERS by Thomas. In over 30 years, thousands 
nd thousands of Virginia school children have enjoyed the safe, comfortable trans- 
5 portation provided by Thomas. 

And, Thomas has always been foremost in service. You can depend always on 
Thomas. 

It pays to compare! Before you invest in any school bus, 





ARRANGE NOW FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 











insist on a demonstration. Compare all buses for safety... Or, write today for a fully illustrated 
‘ feature by feature and dollar for dollar. You'll find, as so Oma brochure on the Thomas Saf-T-Liner. 
3 any others have found, that Sar-T-Liner by THomas Your Thomas distributor will gladly 
3 gives your school children more protection for your money. HIGH POINT, N.C arrange a demonstration for you and 
PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C. answer all your quesison 

Distributor: BROWN-CLARK Equipment Co., Inc. — 1905 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va., Phone 3-9189 
r - ——EE ee 


Where do your 
TAXES go? 


You may have a pretty good idea where taxes 
go. But did you know that some go to help 
pay other people’s electric bills? 
















They’re the families and businesses that 
woon, } get their electricity from federal government 









werpnonOne 1125) 
Weis totes NO snyee's Reser 


os electric systems like the TVA. 











While about 23¢ of every dollar you pay 
for electricity from your power company 
goes for taxes, those other people pay much 
less . . . only about 4¢ per dollar if their 
power comes from the government’s TVA, 
ae for example. As a result, you are taxed more 
ey a to make up for what they don’t have to pay 


i RIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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O. C. Greenwood 
C. R. Hughes 


Changes Among Elementary 
Principalships 

Oliver C. Greenwood became 
principal of the Jefferson Elementary 
School in Suffolk at the beginning of 
this school year. He comes to Suffolk 
from Isle of Wight County where he 
was general supervisor of instruction. 
He has also been a mathematics teach- 
er, assistant principal and basketball 
coach at Smithfield High School. A 
graduate of Amelia Elementary and 
High School, Mr. Greenwood earned 
his BS degree at Hampden-Sydney 
College and his Master of Education 
degree at the College of William and 
Mary. He is a member of the Smith- 
field Ruritan Club and assistant teach- 
er of the Men’s Bible Class at Smith- 
field Baptist Church. 


Charles R. Hughes is the new 
principal of Franconia Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. For the 
past six years he has been teaching in 
Fairfax and prior to that he was prin- 
cipal of Blairs Elementary School in 
Pittsylvania County for three years. 
Mr. Hughes also served for four years 
as principal of the Woodley Hills E'e- 
mentary School in Fairfax County. He 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Lynch- 
burg College and has done graduate 
work at Longwood College. 


Marcia L. Lareon has teen ap- 
pointed teaching principal of Tinker 
Elementary School in Roanoke. Miss 
Larson received her academic and pro- 
fessional education at Knox College 
and earned her Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia, She taught 
for several years in Canton, Illinois, 
and in Salem, Virginia, before joining 
the faculty of Wasena School, Roa- 
noke, in 1948, where she has taught 
the first and second grades. Miss Lar- 
son has also studied at the Julliard 
School of Music and is a member of 
the Raleigh Court Methodist Church 
Choir. Active in civic and cultural 
groups, she is a member of AAUW, 
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Marcia Larson 


J. C. Morgan, Jr. 
R. E. Link 


Delta Kappa Gamma, and Kappa Delta 
Pi. 


Robert E. Link has been appointed 
principal of the Willis Elementary 
School in Floyd County. He comes to 
Virginia from North Carolina where 
he has taught in the schools of High 
Point since 1953. A native of Battle 
Creek Michigan, he graduated from the 
high school there. Mr. Link received 
his BS degree from Appalachian State 
Teachers College in 1952 and was 
awarded his Master’s degree in Ele- 
mentary Administration from _ the 
University of North Carolina in 1956. 


John C. Morgan, Jr. is the new 
principal of Dillwyn Elementary 
School in Buckingham County. For 
the past six years he has taught in the 
elementary schools of Buckingham 
County. A native of Buckingham 
County, Mr. Morgan received his BS 
degree from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and is now working towards 
his Master’s at the University of Vir- 


ginia, 


G. Dudley Page has become prin- 
cipal of Herndon Elementary School 
in Fairfax County. Mr. Page has 
taught in Fairfax for seven years and 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Lynch- 
burg College and Master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He has been assistant principal of 
Herndon High School for the past 


four years. 





Mrs. Rose S. Rogers has become 
principal of Rose Hill Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Mrs. Rogers 
has taught in the County for two 
years and prior to that she has had 
teaching experience in several schools 
in New York State. She holds a Bache. 
lor’s degree from Columbia University 
and has continued her studies at th 
University of Wisconsin. 


Lester H. Smallwood is the ney 
principal of Hollin Hills Elementary; 
School in Fairfax County. Mr. Small 
wood joins the staff of Fairfax County 
from a teaching position in Trona, 
California, Prior to this experience he 
taught at Great Bridge in Virginia. A 
native of Winchester, he hold Master’s 
and EdS diplomas in Elementary Schoo! 
Administration from Peabody College 
of Nashville. 


C. M. Smith, Jr., who has served 
for the past year and a half as prin- 
cipal of the Iron Gate School, has been 
appointed principal of the Iron Gate 
and Sharon Elementary Schools in Al- 
leghany County. 


Richard G. Thompson is the 
new principal of Potomac Elementary 
School at Dahlgren, King George 
County. A teacher, guidance coun- 
selor, and vice-principal, he has had 
two years professional experience in 
Queen Annes County, Maryland. Mr. 
Thompson has a BS degree from 
Madison College and has done exten- 
sion work at the University of Mary 


land. 


Mrs. Harriet G. Trites is the new 
principal of Groveton Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Mrs. Trites 
has taught in the county for six years 
and prior to that she had teaching ex 


perience in Detroit and North College 
Hill High School in Ohio. She holds 
a Bachelor’s degree from Wayne Uni 
versity with continued education in 
the University of Michigan and George 
Washington University. 





Mrs. Rose Rogers 


L. H. Smallwood, Jr. 





-\ Ff 
R. G. Thompson 





C. M. Smith, Jr. 
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Al Hartley Henry D. Ward 


T. A. Hartley has been appointed 
principal of Martinsville Junior High 
School. A native of North Carolina, 
Mr. Hartley graduated from Newland 
High School, Newland, N. C. He re- 
ceived his BS degree from Roanoke 
College, and has a Master’s degree 
from the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Hartley began his professional career 
at Clifton Forge High School where 
he taught for six years. Then he went 
to Martinsville as an 8th grade teacher 
ind advanced to the assistant prin- 
cipalship of the Martinsville High 
School where he served for two years 
before his present promotion. 


Henry D. Ward was appointed 
principal of the George Francis Baker 
Elementary School in Henrico County 

the beginning of this school year. 
He joined the faculty of Varina High 
1951 as administrative as- 
teacher of Science and 

lath, advancing to assistant principal 

f Varina High School in 1953. Mr. 
Ward was born in Lunenburg County 

ere he graduated from the Victoria 
He received his BS de- 
ree in 1949 from the University of 
chmond where he is doing graduate 
rk. 


School in 


tant and 


ligh School. 


William C. Waters is the new 
cipal of Jermantown Elementary 
ool in Fairfax County. Mr. Waters 
es to Fairfax County from 
rgantown, West Virginia, where he 
ed as principal of the Second Ward 
nentary School. He also served as 
ervisor of Monongalia County, 
t Virginia. He holds a Bachelor’s 
ee from Fairmont State Teachers 
lege and a Master’s degree from 
st Virginia University. 


F. Robert Weiser has been ap- 
ited principal of Hickory Elemen- 

School in Norfolk County. He 
ned the teaching staff of Great 
dge Elementary in 1956 as an in- 
uctor in the seventh grade. Before 
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William Waters Robert Weiser 


coming to Norfolk County, he served 
two years as a teacher at Albemarle 
High School in Charlottesville. 

Mr. Weiser is a native of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He was educated in the 
public elementary schools of St. Paul 
and the secondary schools of Fort 
Madison, Iowa. He was awarded a BS 
degree from the University of Virginia 
in 1954 and a Master of Education de- 
gree from the same institution in 1956. 

He holds membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 


John Sandberg is the new prin- 
cipal at Green Springs Elementary 
School in Louisa County, A native of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Sandberg graduated 
from the University of Virginia where 
he is now working toward a doctorate 
in Education. 


Library Supervisor 





Richard A. Hurley has been ap- 
pointed Library Supervisor for Fairfax 
County. He was formerly assistant 
professor of Library Science at Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C, He 
holds the Bachelor of Arts Degree from 
the University of Michigan and the 
Bachelor of Library Science Degree 
from Columbia University and the 
Master of Library Science from the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Hurley 
is a candidate for the Doctor’s Degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He will coordinate and super- 
vise library service of Fairfax County. 
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SPENCER 
PRESS © 
Consultant 


The men who represent Spencer Press to 
schools and libraries have many fine things 
in common, but perhaps the most important 
is that all are experienced and successful 
educators. Thus, as a colleague of yours, 
so to speak, your new Spencer Press repre- 
sentative offers helpful, competent counsel 
through his intimate understanding of the 
problems and challenges confronting edu- 
cators and school systems in this area. 


Mr. Schools’ 
Route 2, 


* 


home address: 
Midlothian, Virginia 
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Herbert S. Zim, 
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Marjorie Barrows 
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Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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MUCH EASIER TO LEARN... 
The NEW 21st Edition 


2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A bookkeeping book that is really easier to learn was 
the ultimate goal of the authors, editors, and con- 
sultants in building the new twenty-first edition. This 
aim is accomplished through the use of short words, 
short sentences, and short paragraphs; improved il- 
justrations; new drills to assure a thorough under- 
standing of principles; and a generous choice of 
exercises, problems, and practice sets. 


An examination of this great new textbook will easily 
convince you that it is the most clearly written book 
that has ever been published. It can truly be termed 
a classic classroom contribution to easier learning of 
bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busiiess and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. - Chicago 5 - San Francisco 3 - Dallas 2 














Convenient Locations 


Convenience is 2 Service— 
and SERVICE is a First and 
Merchants specialty. There 
are 8 convenient F&M banks 
in Richmond to serve you— 
where you Live—where you 
Shop—where you Work. Come 
in—Where You Get a Wel- 
come Smile From The FIRST. 








New Librarians 
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Mrs. Ballowe Mrs. Smith 





Mrs. Beatrice Cope Ballowe has 
been assigned as librarian at Bucking- 
ham Central High School. Beginning 
September 1957, she succeeded Miss 
Vergilia Sadler who retired during the 
session 1956. Mrs, Ballowe is a grad- 
uate of Oak Hill Baptist Academy and 
attended Virginia Intermont College. 
She has a B.S. degree from Longwood 
College where she is continuing her 
studies in library science. Her first 
year of teaching was in Augusta Coun- 
ty. She has been teaching in the 
schools of Buckingham since 1940. 


Mrs. Sallie Sutton Smith, a na- 
tive of Buckingham County, began in 
September 1957 as librarian at Dillwyn 
Elementary School, Buckingham 
County. Mrs. Smith attended Mary 
Washington College, University of 
Virginia, and is currently studying 
Library Science at Longwood College. 
She has had nine years of elementary 
teaching experience in various counties 
of the State, including Buckingham, 
Giles, and Tazewell. 


Heads District P 
Classroom Teachers 





Mrs. Caroline Etzler of Fincastle 
was elected president of Classroom 
Teachers of District P at the meeting 
in Roanoke on September 30. Mrs. 
Etzler is also president of Botetourt 
Education Association and is a past 
president of District P. 
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Vo-Ag Officers 






A. T. Poole C. M. Vaughan, Jr. 


A. T. Poole is the new president 

f the Virginia Vocational Agriculture 

Teachers Association succeeding J. T. 
W. Mitchell of Chatham. Since 1942 
Mr. Poole has been an instructor in 
Vocational Agriculture at Stony Creek 
High He began his profes- 
sional career as a science teacher at 
Sussex High School in 1931 and 
served as principal there during 1936- 
39. He came to Stony Creek High 
School in 1939 as assistant principal 
teacher, moving to his 
present 1942. He also 
served as athletic coach for 25 years 
at Sussex and Stony Creek. In 1952 
Mr. Poole received the honorary State 
Farmer degree. He is active in Young 
Farmer work in Eastern Virginia. He 
is a past president of the Stony Creek 
Ruritan Club, Sussex County Educa- 
tion Association, and the Eastern Vir- 
Agricultural Teachers. Mr. 
Poole also teaches the Young People’s 
lass at Fort Grove Methodist Church. 

He has a BS degree from the College 
»f William and Mary. He has also done 


School. 


and science 


position in 


ginia 


graduate work at William and Mary 


} id VPI. 


C. M. Vaughan, Jr. was elected 
cretary-treasurer of the Virginia Vo- 
itional Teachers Association. He is 
instructor in Vocational Agricul- 
e at Rural Retreat, He previously 
ight at Haysi and Narrows. Mr. 
ughan is vice-president of Wythe 


sunty Education Association and 
retary of the Rural Retreat Fair 
sociation. He also serves on the 


ird of Stewards of the Methodist 
urch and is a past president of the 
ns Club. A graduate of Fries High 
ool, he has a degree from Virginia 
College. He has done 
iduate work at Michigan State Col- 
ge and VPI. 


r NOVEMBER, 1957 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 


of “income protection”, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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a few of the fascinating the new 


Childrens Press books on 
r SCIENCE 
The 


“I WANT TO BE” series 
for youngest readers 
I Want To Be 
An Animal Doctor 


A Baker 

A Bus Driver 

A Coal Miner 

A Dairy Farmer 


True Book of 
eee Air Around Us 
ee ae Birds We Know 
*: ae ae Insects 

Moon, Sun, Stars 
Plants We Know 
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. a hee 
« sy Reptiles A Fisherman 
2 Science Experiments A Nurse 
- An Orange Grower 
: You and A Pilot 
o Atomic Energy A Teacher 
. Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer 
ie ; ° How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 
i Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there’s a Childrens 
a a Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 
perience with authentic material that’s lavish in color and 
x presented in a way that’s sure to keep children’s interest. 
ei ae 
4 ae Write TODAY for your NEW free Correlation Guide (to 
aaa spark REMEDIAL READING, and broaden SUBJECT 
ifs Se AREAS) and complete catalog of Childrens Press books. 
¢' =a 
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FAIRFAX HONORS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT WOODSON. Here W. 
T. Woodson receives a midget-size 
chair with assurances that it can be ex- 
changed for one of a suitable size in 
honor of his more than 30 years of 
service to public education in Fairfax 
County. Presentation was made by 
Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Fairfax Guid- 
ance Counselor at the NEA Centennial 
dinner at Arlington Towers. 

The Fairfax Education Association 
has further honored their superin- 
tendent by providing a plaque in the 
name of W. T. Woodson for the new 
NEA Center in the Naticn’s Capital. 
Any association contributing $1,000 
or more is entitled to place a bronze 
plaque in the new center as a tribute to 
the person of their choice. To accom- 
plish this the 1400 FEA members were 
asked to contribute one dollar each. 

Mr. Woodson, sometimes referred to 
as “The Father of Fairfax County 
Schools” came to the county as super- 
visor of schools in 1925. In 1929 he 
was appointed division superintendent 
and has been reappointed every four 
years by the several school boards for 
the county in the past 28 years, Mr. 
Woodson has seen the school member- 
ship in Fairfax County grow from 
5,000 to 38,500. Under his leader- 
ship, over 900 classrooms have been 
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constructed and needed teachers re- 
cruited, 

At the May meeting of the Fairfax 
Education Association, Mr. Woodson 
presented 25 year service pins to 62 
Fairfax County teachers. 

The FEA has established an office in 
the town of Fairfax at 101 South 
Mechanic Street where its activities 
are administered as a service to the 
teachers of Fairfax. Robert W. Bogen, 
a science teacher at Annandale High 
School, is the president of FEA. 


Contrast Between Communist 
and Democratic Education 
Heard in South Norfolk 


Miss Martha Shull, as president of 
the National Education Association, 
addressed the South Norfolk Education 
Association on April 30, following its 
annual banquet. 

She spoke of the contrast between 
the Communist idea of education and 





SOUTH NORFOLK VISITED BY NEA LEADER. Mart 


that of the democracies, saying that 
“The individual human being is of no 
importance to Communism, but that 
in the democracies the individual js 
important and that people have spirit- 
ual guidance.” She also said that, 
“Our strength lies in recognizing how 
wonderful our system is, in strength- 
ening it, and making it known.” 

Miss Shull pointed out the fact that 
the number of students in American 
schools is increasing each year and 
mentioned a number of improvements 
needed to “meet the Communist threat 
and the demand in America for more 
skilled workers.” Among these im- 
provements in the curriculum are: 
“diversity of courses, emphasis on 
harder study by those capable, more 
work in mathematics and science with 
better teaching methods, and always a 
balance of liberal arts and humani- 
ties.” 

In referring to teachers themselves 
she said “A raising of standards must 
go along with attempts to raise sal- 
aries. Teaching must grow better and 
better through the years.” 

]. Lucile Scoff, Reporter 


Dorothy Dunlap has been ap- 
pointed Cafeteria Director for the Bris- 
tol City Schools. She was formerly as- 
sistant director of cafeterias for the 
Richmond City Schools. Before this 
she was manager and supervisor for 
Government Services, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A graduate of Blackstone 
High School, Miss Dunlap has a BA 
degree from the College of William and 
Mary. 





~ en ~ 


ha A. Shull, second 


from left, was guest speaker for the South Norfolk Education Association. She i 
shown chatting with Mrs. Hazel Lawrence, (Vice-President), President Helen 
Winslow (SNEA), and E. Leon Looney, principal of South Norfolk Junior High 
School, at a reception in her honor held at Oscar Frommel Smith High School. 
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American Book Company 


Worlds of Adventure 


The Mastery of Reading e Revised and Enlarged 
Grade 7 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


e Teacher's Guide « The Mastery of Reading, Study Book 1 
e Worlds of Literature, Poetry Album 


Adventure—at home and in faraway places, now and in distant ages 
—awaits the young people who eagerly read Worlds of Adventure. 
Various literary types are grouped under exciting themes certain 
to satisfy the expanding interests of seventh-graders. Many of the 
selections are by outstanding modern authors, and numerous old 
favorites are included as well. 


To insure pupils’ full reading enjoyment, a strong developmental 
reading program is included in this book. Comprehension, reading 
rate, and vocabulary development are taught in the first three 
chapters. Thereafter, a variety of skills are developed, maintained, 
and expanded. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Mr. Robert C. Vaden, Gretna, Virginia 
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ap- 
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as j - i eas 
re Amherst Gets Points on 
his ‘Maintaining the Balance”’ 
for Superintendent Tyler Fulcher spoke 
'8- Ee to the Amherst County Education As- 
me 7 sociation at its September meeting on 
3A MP “fo Maintain the Balance.” He stated 
nd (that an inherent part of the democratic 
q y of living is the principle of main- 
i ning the balance. 
a ‘The same principle is applicable to 
a teaching profession. It is indeed 
| a sary tO maintain the balance”, 
4 Fulcher emphasized. “If we veer 
— & much in one direction, we lapse 
; 1 state of indifference, and if we 
3 too much in the other direction, 
a ecome too authoritarian.” 
14 ilks by Virginia Mitchell, elemen- 
4 supervisor; Mrs. Virginia Wool- 


9 , Visiting teacher; J. B. Patton, 
% tant supervisor of research, State 
rtment of Education; and Thomas 
Snyder, principal of Madison 
its School, rounded out the pro- 
which had as its theme “The 
ssional Personnel in Curriculum 
opment.” 
nneth E. Fulp, president of the 
erst Association, presided at the 
Css session. 


Edythe Fraley, Reporter 
NOVEMBER, 1957 
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DISTRICT L LEADERS get together preceding their district meeting at Wood- 





row Wilson High School, Portsmouth, October 11. With gavel in hand is Robert 
W. Allen, president, District L. Seated with him are Mrs. W. B. Spong, president 
of Portsmouth City School Board and A. J. Mapp, superintendent of Portsmouth 
City Schools. Standing are, left, Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association, guest speaker, and Dr. Herman M. Williams, vice- 


president of District L. 
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Teachers Progress Told at 
Russell 


One hundred years of educational 
progress in Russell County was repre- 
sented at the spring banquet of the 
Russell County Teachers Association 
held on April 27 at Honaker High 
School. In keeping with the occasion, 
the cafeteria was decorated in gold 
and white candles and yellow tulips, 
Dinner was served by the Future 
Teachers of Honaker and the Honaker 
Seventh Grade, dressed in colonial at. 
tire. 





A parade of fashions from each decade dating back to 1857 was a feature of the es ‘ paige dea a 7 we 

Russell County pageant, “Through the Years’, written and directed by Mrs. P ; " moet ormenl, 

Myrtle Taylor. Narrator for the parade of modeled dresses of long ago was 
Mary Virginia Fletcher. 


a colorful message with meaning was 
given by Principal Bertha Jackson of 
Elk Garden School. 

Superintendent G. H. Givens award- 
ed certificates and pins to teachers with 
twenty-five or more years of service. 

Special guests included the School 
Board members, Board of Supervisors 
and Future Teachers of Russell 
County. 

Mrs. Will Alice Greene, president 

of the Russell County Education As- 
sociation, presented the three-tiered 
cake representing the past, present and 
future periods of education. 
é A pageant, “Through the Years”, 
was a high spot of the evening. Alfred 
Dickenson, Jr. narrated the pageant 
which told the poetical story of schools 
for the past 100 years. 




















Whenever you’re away... 


steal rsary VO Aanirvirnry of 
ick up the telep! let th gp CoucaT NATIONAL EDUCATION 
c : EDUCATION 
pic up the te ep RONG .. « HE the apenas saseciainn 
j wesT + 1987 bes 


folks back home know where 





you are... what you’re doing. 


It’s fun to share news with 


AM EDUCATED PEOPLE 
WOVES FRECQOM FORWARD 





others .. . and Long Distance 


rates are so low! 


TWO CENTENNIAL CACHETS, 
designed to be used with the NEA 
stamp, were officially issued by the U.S. 
Post Office Department the first week 
in July, 

The cachet showing a teacher and 
three small children reading, was pro- 
duced by Fleetwood and approved by 
the Centennial Stamp Committee as 
the cachet design for official first-day 





You'll find Long Distance 
rates are lowest after 6 p.m. 
weekdays and all day Sundays! 














covers. 

The other print pictures NEA’s of- 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company ficial cachet design for use wich the 
of Virginia NEA stamp throughout the year. This 





design was created by Bessie Mulhol- 
land, a teacher in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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NEA Appointments 











Taimi Lahti 


Lois Rogers 


Lois Rogers has become NEA field 
representative in the office of Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Field Opera- 
tions. Miss Rogers was the former 
executive secretary of the Arizona Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Taimi Lahti is the new assistznt 
executive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. Miss 
Lahti previously was director for local 
services for the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. 


Policies Post 


James E. Russell, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, has 
been appointed to one of the top posts 
in the National Education Association. 
On July 1, Dr. Russell became secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission which is nationally known for 
the formulation of statements of poli- 
cy for American education. 

Succeeding Howard E. Wilson, who 
has resigned to become dean of the 
school of education at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, Dr. Rus- 
sell will become the third secretary to 
head the staff of the 22-year-old Com- 
mission. Dr. William G. Carr had 
served as the first secretary from its 
creation in 1935 until 1952 when he 
became head of the NEA staff. Dr. 
Wilson came from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace to 
succeed Dr. Carr. 


Rural Assistant 


Mary M. Condon, former state 
superintendent of schools in Montana, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the NEA Division of Rural Services. 
The Division serves approximately 
476,000 teachers and administrators 
who are directly responsible for the 
education of rural children. 

Immediately pzior to joining the 
NEA staff, Miss Condon was advisor 


for NOVEMBER, 1957 


to the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education. During the 1957 session 
of Congress, she was special consultant 
on Indian education to the U.S. Senate 
Interior Committee. 

In 1956-57, she was president of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
an organization of the 48 state super- 
intendents. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Gordon Vernon Nelson, West- 
moreland County—Mr. Nelson passed 
away May 28, 1957, at the University 
Hospital in Charlottesville. For 32 
years he had taught in the schools of 
Dinwiddie and Westmoreland Coun- 


ties. Most of this time was at Mc- 
Kenney High School in Dinwiddie 
County. For the last five years he was 
instructor of Agriculture at Cople 
High School, Hague. Mr. Nelson was 
superintendent of Coles Point Meth- 
odist Church School and secretary of 
Westmoreland Ruritan Club. On 
April 26, 1957 he was honored by the 
Northern Neck Federation of the 
Future Farmers of America for his 
years of outstanding service. 


Mrs. Florence Washer, Warren 
County—Mrs. Washer died March 17, 
1957. A resident of Front Royal, she 
had taught in the public schools for 
35 years. 








e For the Children 


HORACE MANN INSURANCES 


owned and operated by and for teachers and their families 


ANNOUNCES—The Latest in Teachers Life Insurance 
e For the Head of the Family 


Horace Mann‘s Investment Fund — 
A Systematic Savings Program 


For the “Estate Builder’ 
Horace Mann’‘s new, unusual ‘’Estate Builder’ $7,500 
policy. (Protects your family at lowest premium, 
yet builds large cash reserves.) 


Horace Mann’‘s Educational Plan 
Horace Mann’‘s Juvenile Policies 





For the Single Teacher 
Horace Mann’‘s Retirement Income Plan 
(Excellent investment, strong retirement benefits) 


e For the Home Buyer 
Horace Mann’s Home and Family Protection Plan 


Are your auto coverage rates going up? Why not investigate our 
L-O-W costs—Available to any VEA member and their families. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


| would like information about: 











Life Insurance Birthdate_______-__-_ +s aes 

Savings Plans 

Auto Insurance Make of car_______----~~-- Pt iste nite in 

WR tas heietiecaatacns No. of Cylinders._... ~~~ - 

Any male drivers under age 25?_________- Over age 65?__-_ 2 
NE eck iS Skee Kein SRR SR Cee Nee eee se eee oe 
EE Aides <6 a cone een eaneeeeenes 
Street ___. pre eas ee chins Ganih eeateongiiem ithe aaah ides Ewin cee 
DR tice ection ho caster es ated e Reet eemmy Virginia 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 S. Third St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 
Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do”” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


































Lather - Fragrance - Safety 


Q sersium antiseptic liquid soap 


Bulle 


For washroom and shower 
Contains Hexachlorophene 


Clear, brilliant Balmaseptic 
rubs up quickly into handfuls of 
fragrant lather. Cleanses ener- 
getically, yet does not irritate 
the skin—does not chap. Regu- 
lar use keeps the hands surgi- 
cally clean: the HEXachioro- 
phene puts the HEX on bacteria. 
Balmaseptic dispenses neatly — 
stores perfectly: does not turn 
cloudy or rancid, regardless of 
climate. _ Exceeds forthcoming U.S.P. 
Specifications for Hexachlorophene liquid soap 





For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Dolge service man. 


apertatle 


VOLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Four filmstrips and records just new, 
are ready to delight you this Christmas. 
You'll need to buy these at once, since 
filmstrips are not rentable, you know. 
With special educational value the year 
around in social studies for the eight-year 
old through junior high school ages, the 
set correlates creatively with art, music, 
and language arts, and makes a splendid 
special Christmas program idea as well. 
(From Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois) 

“Christmas With Our World Neigh- 
bors”? includes four strips of pictures 
beautifully photographed in color in Ger- 
many, Mexico, Norway and England, and 
two 33% records (each side playing about 
10 min.) with two narrations on each 
record, the easy-to-enjoy voice of a man 
is accompanied by appropriately chosen 
carols and folksongs of each country played 
on an organ. The most happy surprise is 
SVE’s new signal for the next picture. 
Gone is the usual ‘“‘bong’’ intrusion; now 
you hear four bell-toned chimes, varied in 
pitch to harmonize perfectly with the 
musical accompaniment, played on a celesta 
—the sound of the bright joy that belongs 
to Christmas. Real people, photographed 
as they actually celebrated Christmas last 
year, breathe intimacy and immediacy as 
they show activities typical of both rural 
and urban, contemporary and traditional, 
secular and sacred customs at home, at 
church, or at school. The origins of the 
customs are related to ours, so that the 
true spirit of Christmas reflects kinship of 
people everywhere, both of present and 
past time. All is pictured and told in 
good taste, implying sharing and friend- 
ship, good will and mutual respect in an 
approach acceptable to any faith or any 
people. The history and geography set- 
tings are seen important to the ways of 
the people. Our children note that we 
now share many customs and desires. If 
you'll see these soon, you're sure to find 
more Christmas preparations suggestions 
you ll want to borrow and enjoy in your 
own celebration this year, Write to SVE 
for their Christmas brochure describing 
other filmstrips and _ recordings, you'll 
find that you may get each strip or record 
separately or in the set, to suit your needs. 

The following suggestions are motion 
picture films, not filmstrips. With art 
interest for upper elementary, secondary 
and adult groups, three titles: ‘*Under- 
standing Modern Art: Impressionism, 
Cubism, and Non-Objective Art”, (each 
8 min., color) and “Exploring In 
Paint’? (11 min., color) from Bailey 
Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 
28, excellently visualize these subjects. 
Comparing examples of paintings from 
museum collections the set of three films 
interprets characteristic basic qualities of 
each style, in simplified but valid analysis, 
to aid both appreciation and production of 


art. “Exploring in Paint’’ expresses the 
imaginative experimental approach as an 
artist is seen creating a non-objectiye 
painting, using unusual tools and tech. 
niques. 

“Creating Cartoons” (10 min.) also 
from Bailey Films, suggests how-to-do-its 
for upper elementary and older children. 
By clever animations the film emphasizes 
observation, simplification, exaggeration, 
and expression of action as the means to 
create desired effects. 

For younger children, Bailey Films new 
‘Story of King Midas” (11 min., color) 
tells its story based on the legend, its 
three-dimensional puppets suggesting 
make-your-own puppets and reading the 
storybook to see how the play began. 

Tailor-made for your use by Encyclo. 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois) whose cameras 
have been all over United States and into 
Canada to bring you “Indians of Early 
America,” (22 min., color also). We 
see Iroquois hunters, warriors and farm- 
ers of the Eastern Woodlands; Sioux buf- 
falo hunters of the Western Plains; peace- 
ful pueblo dwellers of the Southwest; and 
wealthy fisherman of the Northwest in a 
potlatch ceremony. Traditions, organiza- 
tions, and beliefs are shown as different 
as the way they lived. Museums loaned 
authentic dress and articles, and tribe mem- 
bers demonstrated ancient ways, Andrew 
Standing Soldier, famous Indian artist, 
made the outline map seen in the film. At 
San Ild:fonzo Pueblo, Maria, master-pot- 
ter whose work is widely prized, is the 
grandmother teaching the little girl, her 
skills. Others of EB’s films show Navajo 
sandpainting, tribal dances, the Long- 
house People’s False Face Ceremony, the 
modern Chippewa and other tribes today. 
But this new film’s comprehensive in- 
clusion of typical customs of the four 
major regions make it unique, and of 
adult as well as student interest. 


Another seasonal subject, new from EB 
films, “Animals in Autumn” (11 min., 
color also) completes their seasons series. 
Adaption by migration, hibernation, par- 
tial hibernation, and body changes in the 
creatures which stay during winter are 
shown by examples representing mammals, 
fish, amphibians, birds, and even insects, 
some common and some not so _ well- 
known. revealing for older groups as well 
as for primary children. 

Coronet Films, (Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois) tells all about verb forms 
and functions in “Grammar: Verbs and 
Ways We Use Them” (11 min., color 
also). Animated drawings make a differ- 
ent means of impression to add to the 
words of teacher and textbook, to intro- 
duce or to summarize, and use in re- 
peated showings. Covers kinds of verbs, 
tense, mood, voice, and forms of prin 
cipal parts. 


“Beginning Good Posture” (11 min., 
color also) new from Coronet Films, 
recognizing that boys want to be tall, 
shows primary children that good posture 
helps them look and really grow tall. The 
film suggests that children try the ‘‘feel’’ 
of good posture, if followed may help 
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them overcome the posture slump too 
common at this age. 

“Allen Is My Brother” (11 min., 
color also) from Churchill-Wexler Films, 
801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, pic- 
tures typical family inter-personal rela- 
tionships with a seven-year old girl fearn- 
ing to help care for her three-year old 
brother, Allen, who does make rather a 
nuisance of himself. Mother narrates the 
story as the children learn to enjoy their 
play and their place in the family sharing. 
The film’s naturalness helps primary chil- 
dren discover ways to understand and cope 
with their own experiences. 

“Children at Work and Play” (20 
min.,) United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N.Y., shows differ- 
ences related to the type of land, climate, 
and customs and the likeness shows in 
people’s ways of feeling and acting. In 
this country, in Norway, Japan, China, 
the Sahara Desert, in Canada, in country or 
in towns and cities children share in work 
and relaxation with family and friends. 
Good photography tells much more of the 
life of each group, to upper elementary 
groups. 

Further insight into the history-book 
past for high school youth, whose teach- 
ers vividly recall the happenings, is the 
first film we have seen interpreting those 
times bearing directly upon _ today: 
“World War II, Prologue, U.S.A.” (28 
min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films), 
produced in collaboration with noted his- 
torian and teacher, Henry S. Commager. 
Animated maps, montages, and clips of 
on-the-spot films from the National 
Archives review events leading to United 
States entering this war. 
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> Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


teachers’ wor. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


A. quick little refresher! 


So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley’'s Spearmint 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 








Southeast 
School Assemblies 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
R 


OBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 
The Complete 
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FEFUROPE 


Summer 1958—70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A different 
kind of trip for the young in spirit who 
don’t want to be herded around. All ex- 
penses $1335. Write to: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, Calif. 
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103 N. 14TH ST., 





RICHMOND, VA. 




















To help BUTCH read and 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY multiply 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates Sdattipllcation secard Ye tra Ve... 518 


Also many other teaching aids. Free lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertising is news—up-to-the-min- 
ute news about new products and new 
services. Some of our November ad- 
vertisers are new friends; many are 
old friends. All have news especially 
written for school people. The column 
below I'sts materials some of our ad- 
verlisers make available to you. If 
you are in a hurry for any item, we 
suggest you write directly to the ad- 
vertiser involved. Use the convenient 
coupon below for ordering several 
items, 


62. Train Display Streamer—A dis- 
play item, 160 inches long, ac- 
cordion folded, showing freight and 
Passenger trains in color. One copy 
only per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

10. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, Lan- 


guages, Journalism. Planned to 
satisfy ‘‘in-service’’ credit require- 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 


Abroad, Inc.) 

12. Alston Aids A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for 
utilizing portraits in any number of 
school activities. A direct color 
aerial photograph of the Mayflower 
will also be included. (Alston 
Studios) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have writ- 
ten manuscripts and are interested 
in book publication. (Greenwich 
Book Publishers) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 

16. List of hard-to-find teaching ma- 
terial aids assembled by teachers for 
teachers. Whether you need samples 
from the farm, forest and mines or 
inexpensive science materials and 
arithmetic devices, you will want this 


23. 


Ya 


34. 


38. 


39. 


43. 


65. 


67. 


list of reasonably priced aids in your 
file. (Practical Aids Company) 
Catalog of Workbooks, Educational 
Games, and Puzzles. The games and 
puzzles carry out sound teaching 
procedures for the various subjects 
in the primary grades. The work- 
books offer seatwork for the lower 
grades, and organized study guides 
for the upper grades and high school. 
(Benton Review Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc.) 

Information on how to win a vaca- 
tion trip to Miami Beach and other 
valuable prizes. (Write Right Mfg. 
Company) 

Leathercraft Catalog A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment 
used in the making of purses, bill- 


folds, belts and other personal and 
household products. (Tandy Leather 
Company) 


Handwriting Kit A packet of help- 
ful aids and suggestions for hand- 
writing teachers. Includes a com- 
plete catalog and selected samples of 
materials for teaching correct pen- 
manship. (Zaner-Bloser Company) 
Worktext Catalog lists Worktext 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 
ers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 


evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 


Catalog of books on Counseling 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and 
Plays, plus other subjects of special 
interest to Bible students. (Muhlen- 
berg Press) 

Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, 
Spain, and itineraries of tours of 
Europe for 1958, University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 

Brochure on a different kind of tou: 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for twenty countries in seventy 
days, summer 1958. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 

62. 3. 10. 12. 13. 14 16. 23. 27. 34. 38. 39. 43. 65. 67. 
Sh php rhe bie dhe Cet eed SECA W RSE RO EOLEEE EO WEK ERTS KODE 
SE ee ee ee ee ere eee ere S 
ES Git eich d sds 4400 OH ON SESE SECEDE ESO SOR ED ODOR EES 
BTCC CCC CCRT E CCC C OE 
RSE ee a ee ee rere ae State Virginia...... 
emeaeits TOFS. 6 occ ec ces ce vseccves oo, SOE nN Re ee 


Available in School 
year of 1957-58 only. 


WORKING WITH 


NUMBERS 


The most 





complete, by 
most teach- 
able, most Benbrook, 
meaningful Foerster, 
and Shea 


number pro- 
gram today! 
































SUMMER STUDY in 


3 SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 

Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 


Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service’’ credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


‘mc@enarenee 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks ina 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-L, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill. 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS INC. 
Attn. MR. KNOX 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















Did you know that school] pictures 
have these uses? 
Health Classes 
School Decoration 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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Davidow 
ensemble 
adds up 
to 


perfection! 


Typical of Thalhimers’ 
distinguished 
collection—each a 
triumph of fabric and 
detailing that 

assures long-lived 
fashion. Shown, a new- 
season Davidow 
echoes the influence 
of the great Chanel. 
Souffle-light, sheer 
wool with challis 
blouse...in warm tones 
of brown. 189.98 


Thalhimers French Room 


Fashion Floor, 3rd 


“Thalhimers 
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Black beauties 
by Air Step, 
with cushioned 
Magic soles 








So comfortable, you'll feel 
like you’re walking on air 

so chic, you'll love 
their good looks! 


Featured: ‘Crescent’, 
black textured calf pump 
with brass trim, high 
heel . . . . 12.95 


Top: ‘Souffle’, black 
suede softie pump 


with faille bow, little 
heel . . . . 92.95 


Bottom: ‘’Theme”’, black 
suede open toe pump, 
mid heel . . . 12.95 


M&R Budget Shoes, 3rd FI. 


Dial 2-3111. Shop Mon. and Fri. 
9 to 9; other weekdays 9 to 5:30. 


Milloc s Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


VA 
39372109 ¢§ eNODYA A 





